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STEPHEN KBISMER: 

A TALE OF THE TYROL.. 



Jana^ the sisler and housekeeper of Stephen Elrismer^ 
carate * of the little village of See, in the Tyrol, 
had just entered the room with a letter in her hand, 
which she laid before her brother, who was at that 
moment drinking a glass of wine with his friend, the 
co-operator of the parish. '^ Where does this letter 
come from?*' inquired he, as he took it up and 
examined it attentively. 

" The smith has just now brought it fit)m Landek,*' 
she replied; and then taking up Sie empty flask from 
the table, she went to fill it anew in the cellar. 

" Surely," said the curate, in a soliloquising tone, 
*' this is the miller of Brennbiihers writing. What 
can have happened ?" • "\VTiile he spoke he opened 
the letter, and began to read it aloud, interrupting 
himself every now and then tp comment on its con- 
tents : — 

"DeAE HeRR STEPHENy-r 

*' The gun has long befen loaded, now it is about 
to be fired : (' What ! is it possible that they are 

* It may be necessary to acquaint onr English readers, that in 
foreign countries the Curate is ihe parish priest ; his assistant, if he 
has any, being called by different titles in different places, as Vicaire 
in France and Belgium, Kooperator in the Tyrol, &c. 
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the letter from him^ he strode tip and down the 
room in an agitated manner^ while the housekeeper 
folded her arms^ and gazed at her brother with some 
surprise. 

"And why cannot you be at the wedding?*' she 
demanded. 

"Vexatious! provoking!" was the only answer 
she could obtain from him. But suddenly his face 
b^an to brighten ; he swallowed hastily a mouthful 
of wine^ and looked towards the clock. 

"Just twelve o'clock/* he said aloud; "at half- 
hast one I shall be in Piams^ at half-past two in 
Iiandek; there I can take a pony^ if I find no 
other conveyance. At seven o'clock I shall be in 
Brennbiihel.** 

• " But, Herr Curate/* interrupted the co-operator, 
"bethink yourself of the risk you run in this expe- 
dition." 

"Are you also a child?** replied Herr Stephen, 
laughing, as he hastened out of the room and went 
upstairs to his chamber. 

The good kind-hearted Jana was not a little terri- 
fied by the words which the co-operator had uttered, 
who now taking up the letter read it aloud to her, 
while she listened with anxiety. When he had finished, 
they both agreed that the journey was decidedly a 
dangerous one, and they resolved to do all they 
could to dissuade the curate from attempting it. 
Jana, already trembling in every limb, went upstairs 
with a beating heart to seek her brother. He had in 
the meanwhile taken oflf his robe, put on his new 
velvet waistcoat, then his well-kept primizrock * of 
fine blue cloth, and finally his smooth grey cloak 
over all. As his sister entered, he was just taking the 
money-bag from the cupboard, and putting a few 

> The coat worn by a priest on the day that he says his first 
masa. 
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goinsc to fight mgmm already ?') I am unable any 
longer to approach my own fireside with my pipe, for 
the whole kitchen is full of women, tarts, and pud- 
dings. AVith the blessing of God, they wiU be a 
happy couple, v* *^* inde^, this is it ? My spiritual* 
bride Hannah has another bridegroom!') On Car- 
nival-Monday they are to be married. (* On Carnival- 
Monday ! to-morrow ! and I have had no invitation 
until now V) It is true, dear Herr Stephen, that you 
have olten promised Hannah that you would tie the 
holy knot, and pronounce the nuptial benediction, 
and the bride weeps much that this cannot be. 
CCanuot be! And wherefore? what is to prevent 

it ?*) Captain H , whom you lately oflFended so 

much, when you were with the people of Arz at the 
skirmish neai the long bridge, is now quartered in 
the village inn dose by ; and he storms and swears, 
that if you should chance to fall into his hands, he 
will send you in chains to Munich. Therefore, we 
entreat you to remain at home, and to remember the 
bridal pair and all of us in your prayers. God be 
with you I Your old friend, 

" John Netjrtjebeb, MiUer." 

" That "would be a fine story, indeed !" said thQ 
^urate, when he had finished reading ; " I not marry 
ihem I Only think, Jana," he added, addressing his 
^ister, who at that moment came in and set the 
^ine-flask on the table, — "only think; the miller 
Qi BrennbiiheVs daughter Hannah is to be married 
l;0'^orrow, and I shall not be there!" Throwing 

I To iindeTBtand this phrase it is necessary to observe, that it is 
^e custom in some parts of the Tyrol for a priest, when he first 
^lebrates mass, to choose some little girl from among the children 
^f his acquaintance to assist at the ceremony. She kneels within 
^e sanctuary, dressed in holiday attire, crowns the chalice with 
^o"^^ *^d, we believe, assists in other ways ; during the rest of 
^er ^^ ^be is supposed to have a special claim on the kind ofBices 
^ the priest) and is somethnes called Ms spiritual bride. 
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* The coat worn by a priest on the day that he says his first 
masa. 
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going to fight again already?^) I am unable any- 
longer to approach my own fireside with my pipe, for 
the whole kitchen is full of women, tarts, and pud- 
dings. With the blessing of God, they will be a 
happy couple. ('Ah, indeed, this is it ? My spiritual* 
bride Hannah has another bridegroom!') On Car- 
nival-Monday they are to be married. (' On Carnival- 
Monday ! to-morrow ! and I have had no invitation 
until now V) It is true, dear Herr Stephen, that you 
have often promised Hannah that you would tie the 
holy knot, and pronounce the nuptial benediction, 
and the bride weeps much that this cannot be. 
('Cannot be! And wherefore? what is to prevent 

it ?') Captain H , whom you lately offended so 

much, when you were with the people of Arz at the 
skirmish near the long bridge, is now quartered in 
the village inn close by ; and he storms and swears, 
that if you should chance to fall into his hands, he 
will send you in chains to Munich. Therefore, we 
entreat you to remain at home, and to remember the 
bridal pair and all of us in your prayers. God be 
with you ! Your old friend, 

'' John Neurxjereb, Miller J^ 

" That would be a fine story, indeed 1^' said the 
curate, when he had finished reading; *^I not marry 
them ! Only think, Jana,^' he added, addressing his 
dister, who at that moment came in and set the 
wine-flask on the table, — "only think; the miller 
of Brennbiihel's daughter Hannah is to be married 
to-morrow, and I shall not be there!'' Throwing 

^ To understand this phrase it is necessary to observe, that it is 
the custom in some parts of the Tyrol for a priest, when he first 
celebrates mass, to choose some little girl from among the children 
of his acquaintance to assist at the ceremony. She kneels within 
the sanctuaiy, dressed in holiday attire, crowns the chalice with 
flowers, and, we believe, assists in other ways ; during the rest of 
her life she is supposed to have a special claim on the kind offices 
of the priest, and is somethnes called his spiritual bride. 
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* The coat worn by a priest on the day that he says his first 
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dollars and zwanzigers into his pocket. Poor Jana 
stood motionless before him, gazing at him in mute 
terror, while the tears rolled from her eyes; but it 
was not till he stretched out his hand to reach down 
from the peg on which it hung his wide felt hat with 
silk tassels, that she threw herself into his arms and 
cried, " For Grod^s sake, brother ! for God^s sake, do 
not go !^^ 

At the same moment the co-operator also entered 
the room, and said, " Herr Curate, remain here, and 
give up this journey/^ 

The good curate, thus pressed on both sides, twirled 
his hat round and round in his hand, and smiled aa 
he replied, ^' You are foolish people; do not hinder 
me. As it is, I have little time to waste." 

"1 beg you, in God's name, to remain,^^ cried poor 
Jana, sobbing aloud, as she covered her face with her 
apron; while the co-operator added in a serious 
tone, — 

" You expose yourself unnecessarily to an evident 
danger, Herr Stephen/' 

"Where is the danger?" answered the good 
curate; "was not an amnesty guaranteed to us? 
Who has any right to lay hands on me, or even to 
threaten me ? I have given a promise to my spiritual 
bride that I would perform this ceremony, and I see 
no real hindrance to prevent me from doing so" 

"But," persisted the co-operator, "the bride her- 
self, as well as her parents, wish you to remain at 
home under the circumstances." 

" Because they are too anxious on account of me,'* 
replied Herr Stephen. " But if I do not appear, a 
cloud will hang over all the festivities ; a feeling of 
oppression and restraint wiU come upon them, and 
they will say one to another, ^ It is a shame that we 
cannot even celebrate a wedding as we wish.' Do 
you think the bride will be able to restrain her tears? 
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She will sit by the bridegroom with a sad counte-i 
nanee^ and no one will be really serene and cheerfol 
at heart. It-is the will of God that nuptial festivities 
should be observed with joy; and as Christ was 
pleased to ennoble the wedding in Cana of Galilee 
by his presence^ so will I^ as a servant and messenger 
of the Lord, be present at and enliven in a Christian 
manner this marriage at Brennbiihel. It may even 
happen that I may be able in this way to put an end 
to the unjust threats of that Bavarian braggart/' 

" But look at poor Jana/' answered the co-operator ; 
'* surely you should consider your own sister more 
than them ; and even if all ends happily, you will 
cause her, meanwhile, much anxiety on your account, 
which you could so easily spare her." 

At these words Jana began to weep still more 
vehemently. Then Herr Stephen put on a serious 
look, and spoke with more energy than before. 

*' Dear sister," said he, " do not follow your own 
opinion merely, but believe my words ; I apprehend 
no danger from this affair. I do not undertake the 
journey for idle amusement, but to fulfil my promise, 
and for an end which God will certainly approve. Of 
this I am assured by the peace and joy of my heart, 
and this inward voice has never yet betrayed me. I 
Inll leave the key of the money-box here on the 
bfflich, and the day after to-morrow, by God's help, 
I will be here again. Herr Co-operator, I need not 
remind you to watch over our flock during my ab- 
ilence ; and now — ^farewell.'' 

He already had his office-book under his arm, and 
his Spanish ivory-topped cane in his hand; and 
sprinkling himself and the two others with holy 
water, he put on his hat and departed. The co- 
operator and the housekeeper followed him slowly to 
the door, and gazed after him in silence until he was 
Out of sight. 
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As soon as Herr Stephen had left behind him the 
few houses which formed the little village of See, he 
put his stick under his arm, made the sign of the cross, 
and began to recite the oflBice, looking in his book 
from time to time. Notwithstanding tlus occupation^ 
he walked at a tolerably quick pace along the rough 
path through the valley, only interrupting his devo- 
tions for a few moments at the dangerous parts of the 
descent, and then immediately resuming them. In 
two hours he reached the little village of Piams, and 
perceived with pleasure, as he approached the princi- 
pal inn, that a handsome double-seated sledge was 
standing at the door, the pole of which .was turned 
in the direction of Landek. He stood still, and sup- 
porting himself on his stick, patiently awaited the 
arrival of the ostler, who was in the act of leading 
out the fiery noble-looking steed. 

" Quirin,'' said Herr Stephen to the man, " who 
owns this sledge ?" 

*^ God greet you, Herr Curate,'^ replied the ostler, 
^^ it belongs to an officer.*' 

^' To an officer?'* said Herr Stephen, musingly; 
and then added, " Does he travel alone ?'* 

^^ Yes,** replied Quirin, *^he does ; but this is all I 
know of him.** 

During this exchange of words, a stately officer 
walked out of the inn-door, stroked his moustaches, 
and lighted his pipe. The clergyman looked up at 
him with a deliberating countenance, but it was not 
till the horse was put to the carriage, and the officer 
had descended the steps of the inn, and. let fall the 
trinkgeld into the ostler's hands, that Herr Stephen 
drew near to him, and said rather hesitatingly, — 

" With your permission, Herr Captain. It is cer- 
tainly very rude of me, but I must be in Imst to-day, 
and the road** — 

^ Ah, I understand your reverence,** replied the 
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officer courteously; ^'with much pleasure. Take 
your seat ; I am going that way also/' 

Herr Stephen^ who was a slight, active little man, 
swung himself lightly into the sledge beside the 
officer, who now took the reins and whip; and with 
^'Alloh! Braun, Alloh!" they flew off at a good 
speed. 

After a few minutes^ silence, the officer thus com- 
menced the conversation : " Your reverence is pro* 
bably the Herr Priest of Imst ?'' he said inquiringly, 

" No, Herr Captain,'^ replied the other smiling. 

"But you are of that country?" continued the 
officer. 

^f My home is in the village of Karres, just above 
Brennbiihel,'* said the priest. 

"Ah, that is very good/' answered the officer; 
'^ you can then go with me as far as Brennbiihel.'' 

" May God reward you for your kindness,'' replied 
Herr Stephen. 

" Your confidence in a Bavarian officer," said the 
other, " and your freedom from prejudice, which you 
manifest by thus openly driving with me through the 
villages, prove to me that you are not one of those 
narrow-minded and stubborn clergymen, who do little 
credit to their high office, and draw down no blessing 
upon the parishes committed to their care. Excuse 
m6 for expressing myself honestly, but it is a fact, 
that the parsons of Tyrol (let it be well understood, I 
do not mean the priests, but the parsons) have brought 
more fagots to this burning than any other class of 
society. Instead of peace, they have preached up 
hatred; instead of obedience, rebellion. Many of 
them have left the altar, and placed themselves at the 
head of factions ; and their hands, which ought to be 
raised pure to heaven, have been stained with blood. 
If I were at the head of afiairs, I should know well 
-^here and on whom to inflict punishxjaa^A.'s*. "^V^ 
O 
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are you silent? do you disapprove of what I am 
saying?" 

*' On the contrary, Herr Captain," replied the 
good curate, " I think that your displeasure against 
many priests of our country is quite natural/^ 

" Not far from Piams/' continued the officer, with 
some warmth, ^' in the refractory Patznaun, the eccle- 
siastical and temporal authorities tolerate just such a 
wolf among the flock as I have been describing/' 

. The curate rubbed his reddened cheeks and said^ 
^' You mean, perhaps, Stephen Erismer of See." 

" The very same/' answered the officer. '^Do you 
know him intimately ? " 

" As well as I do myself,** replied Herr Stephen. 

'' Indeed ! " said his companion ; ^' I have sworn to 
arrest him as soon as he falls into my hands." 

" With your permission," replied Herr Stephen, 
speaking as composedly as he could, ^^ may I ask by 
what crime he has excited your anger so much ?" 

'^ Is it possible that you can ask such a question, 
when you know him so well?" demanded the officer 
with some surprise ; " and you were probably curate 
of Karres before last November ? He stirred up the 
inhabitants of Arz to rise against the government ; 
he drove out the fanatical people against us, against 
me myselC and he prepared a murderous fire to pre- 
vent my advance, so that it was in fact impossible. 
Moreover, the parson behaved with insolence and 
impertinence in the transaction, and therefore his 
reward shall not be forgotten." 

^^ I imderstand," replied the curate, " that Stephen 
Krismer's only purpose was to serve his fellow-country- 
men as army chaplain, for which office he procured 
episcopal permission. As he returned in the beginning 
of November over the mountains to his curacy, after 
the occurrences at Innsbruck, the rifle-shooters, then 
collected at Arz, stopped him ; and instead of acting 
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Up to his exhortations to maintain peace^ they in- 
sisted upon his becoming their commander. This he 
refused. They then presented their arquebuses^ and 
threatened to shoot him if he did not gratify them. 
To save his life, and to prevent the murder of a 
priest, he accommodated lumself to the necessity of 
the moment." 

'^Of the moment?" said the officer scornfully; 
'' that is hard to believe, when only a fey days later 
he did his best to kindle rebellion ana war in the 
very place where he was set up for the administration 
of Christian peace and loyalty. The madman went 
so far as to send mothers and daughters into the 
combat, and, as it is said, he even armed his own 
sister. How can freedom be allowed to such a 
monster?" 

"But, Herr Captain," remonstrated the curate, 
^' the general amnesty protects him." 

'^ He is a dangerous man," replied the other; "and 
the lawful authorities have a full right, and indeed 
are positively obliged, to see that he shall not have 
"the power of doing any more mischief. New oc- 
casions are not wanted to justify my interference. I 
have long called the attention of the colonel at 
Landek towards hiiii. Not long ago we had infor- 
mation that he was endeavouring to call forth anew 
the spirit of insurrection, by means of preaching and 
conventicle discourses, and that he had even de- 
posited arms in the church-vaults. Some of our 
officers went into Schloss Wiesberg to collect more 
particular information. Hear what chanced. On 
that very day the parson had appointed a meeting 
with a neighbouring priest for mutual confession at 
that same house, and he was even then in the 
parlour." 

"And did not the officers take him prisoner ?'' 
asked the curate. 
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'^ As soon as he perceived the military at the door/' 
continued the officer, '^he took the leather cap from 
the head of a shoemaker who was accidentally at 
work there, covered his tonsure with it, flung off his 
coat, and, as the officers entered, industriously bored 
at the leather with his awl, stooping down the while, 
so that his collar was not visible. Thus he had the 
enjoyment of hearing all the inquiries which were 
made couching him. This anecdote spread through 
the countr^ike wildfire. After this warning, it was 
easy for the villain to convey away to surer hiding- 
places every thing that could betray him. He even 
had the boldness to appear before the landgericht 
(magistrate) with eighteen of his parishioners, not 
only to clear himself by the exterior forms of legality, 
but also to vent his anger by complaints of the pre* 
tended calumnies on the part of the soldiers. In 
spite of all this, the wily fox shall not escape us ; 
and I have this very day been concerting mea* 
sures with the major at Hams, which cannot fail 
of success." 

" But, Herr Captain,*^ replied the curate, " I do 
not believe Stephen Krismer will do any thing 
which deserves punishment. The circumstances 
of the time must surely excuse his former beha- 
viour, for it was the people who forced him to join 
them." 

''Yes, truly,'' answered the officer, "the people 
resemble animals in their instinct ; they soon under- 
stand who sympathises with them. And indeed no 
priests of any worth or learning joined the rebels, 
but only the uncivilized parsons, who are imbued 
with the same prejudices and passions as the mob. 
It is said that the insurrectionary proclamations were 
only sent to ecclesiastics of a secondary grade, who, 
being taken from among the people, are only raised 
above them by their consecration to the priesthood. 
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And a worthy specimen of this class Stephen Kris* 
mer appears to he" 

" I quite agree with you," replied the curate, "that 
Stephen Krismer has no claim to be reckoned among 
the learned. He was nearly twenty years old when, 
by the kind assistance of the rich miller of Brenn- 
biihel, he was enabled to commence his studies for 
holy orders, after having been employed during the 
whole of his previous Ufe in tending g^ats and in 
manual labour. You have doubtless heard of Falken- 
steiner, the pious confessor of the nuns at Bruneck, 
who, in order to remedy the great want which then 
existed of additional priests, introduced a ne^F 
method of education, which enabled students to 
go through their course in a much shorter time 
than before. He had under him seventy or eighty 
students, and any clergyman who comes from that 
institution is called in Tyrol a Falkensteiner. Ste- 
phen Krismer is one of these; he drinks from the 
spring rather than from the pitcher; he draws know- 
ledge from God and from nature rather than from 
books and systems. It was because he was always 
more inclined to an active life than to solitary study, 
and also because he was not deficient in courage, 
that he became army chaplain; and having been 
once drawn in, as it were, by his clerical duties, to 
/ undertake the cause, it was but natural that the 
peasants should wish to employ him rather than any 
one else in their meditated enterprise.'^ 

During this speech the captain had several times 
regarded his companion with a searching and sus- 
picious look, and he now said scornfully, — *^ It seems 
to me that you are endeavouring to make an apology 
for Stephen Krismer, and to excuse all his mis- 
conduct and lawless behaviour/' 

Here the good Herr Stephen laughed heartily as 
he replied, " I assure you, Hetx G«;^\."^va.> *OciK«^^ "v^ 
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no one in tuis world whom I value less than Stephen 
Krismer/* 

At these words the officer, with an expression of 
joyful surprise on his countenance, turned towards 
him in a friendly manner, and shaking him warmly 
by the hand, exclaimed, " Excellent, your reverence ! 
I have no doubt also that you will agree with me and 
with all sensible people^ in the conviction that the 
Tyrolese insurrection was no other than a crime and 
an execrable rebellion. Now what do you think? 
Speak honestly, and I will not take offence/' 

" Do you reaUy wish me to speak honestly ?" asked 
the curate. 

^^ Without any hesitation,^' replied the other; "I 
give you my word of honour.'' 

" Why, then," demanded Herr Stephen, " do you 
consider the late resistance of the Tyrolese to be a 
criminal insurrection ? " 

'^ Why?" replied the captain; "because the sub- 
ject owes obedience to his sovereign." 

'^It is true," said Herr Stephen, "that at the 
peace of Presburg the Emperor Francis issued his 
commands that we should become Bavarian subjects; 
but with our ancient constitution, and with the 
liberties and established rights which we inherited 
from our forefathers. The King of Bavaria promised 
not to alter a single iota of our constitution, and 
above all to protect religion. But how has he kept his 
oath ? We all know what happened. The bishops 
were banished from their dioceses; the most pious 
and le&med priests were imprisoned ; our ritual torn 
from the hands of the Church and destroyed; our 
states were done away with ; our young men stolen 
away from their homes, to the ruin of body and 
soul ; all established order was overturned, and Tyrol 
degenerated into a mere Bavarian province, destitute 
of privileges, and oppressed on all sides." 
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" Oh ho V* cried the Bavarian officer; '^ these arc 
your sentiments, are they ? But never mind ; go on 
without fear/^ 

" The Emperor Francis/^ continued Herr Stephen, 
'^gave us up to Bavaria under certain conditions. 
Can the commands of our rightful lord still remain 
valid, when those conditions have been utterly dis- 
regarded? Nol and the Emperor Francis himself 
has called to us. The King of Bavaria has not 
kept the conditions of the contract, and therefore 
the contract is dissolved; we are loosed from our 
duty to Bavaria, and we once i^in belong to the 
Imperial house, as we have done for five centuries 
and a half. The Tyrolese have revolted in a spirit 
of loyalty, not of faithlessness.'^ 

" Reverend sir,'' returned the officer seriously, "1 
did not expect to hear such principles from your lips. 
You Tyrolese are indeed a fanatical and blinded 
people. The burning of your huts and villages once 
has not been sufficient, I perceive, to remove the 
darkness from your eyes. Can you not understand 
that when thrones rest upon a dead letter, they are 
more unsteadythan chaff before the wind ? When a 
government guides the rudder with fettered hands, 
the ship of the state is dashed to pieces, an^ its 
rulers perish with it. When subjects prescribe laws 
to the ruler, how shall he govern them ? Is he to 
be the servant, and they his masters ? No, by my 
sword ! *' he added fiercely, tearing his bright blade 
half way out of the scabbard, and then thrusting it 
violently back again; ''such an infringement of the 
rights of majesty, such a chaotic confusion of all 
natural order, shall never be borne, as long as true 
and gallant soldiers surround their monarch." 

" But only consider the consequences," replied the 
priest. " When the holiest conditions of the most 
solemn contracts and treaties of \^^sa^ "ttx^ \x5i^i5ssss^ 
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under foot ; when the rights of subjects are no longer 
respected ; and '* 

" We give you better for worse," interrupted the 
captain, Tehemently, "and you call it an encroach- 
ment on yoiu: rights. Will you Tyrolese be as 
immovable as your mountains? Will you never 
accommodate yourselves to the times? Will you 
not advance with the age? Answer me this, re- 
verend sir," 

" Herr Captain/' replied the curate earnestly, " I 
do not wish to enter into a learned discussion, whether 
the present representation of the people or an esta- 
blished parliament is most desirable \ nor whether, 
in secular matters, the new or old system is the best ; 
this I cannot decide : but my heart tells me that 
much which Bavaria inflicts upon us is crying to 
Heaven for vengeance ; and that the Emperor Francis 
is justified in declaring his former cession of Tyrol 
invalid, after so gross a violation of the stipulations 
then made, is evident to my simple understanding : 
and if you, Herr Captain, were a Tyrolese, I feel 
convinced that you would be one of the most valiant 
defenders of our country." 

"Your opinion, reverend sir, is very flattering,*' 
returned the captain courteously. 

" Do not be offended," continued Herr Stephen, 
'^with my view of the subject. It is my candid 
opinion, and I cannot think otherwise. You have 
permitted me to speak frankly to you in confidence." 

" You need not fear," said the officer. " But tell 
me, how could you, entei*taining such sentiments, speak 
with disapprobation of Stephen Krismer ? Perhaps 
you only wish to take the part of the people, while 
you justly blame those priests who, leaving the pure 
atmosphere of their heavenly calling, sink down in the 
mire of such worldly affairs, and even mix themselves 
up in political quarrels. Have I guessed rightly?" . 
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*' You must pardon me, Herr Captain/^ replied the 
priest. ^' The Church, it is true, forbids the priest 
to carry arms himself, or to shed blood. But as the 
priest is required by his holy office to encourage his 
people in the performance of all their duties, so is 
he bound to fulfil this obligation in regard to their al- 
legiance towards their fatherland and their monarch; 
and were he silent on this subject, it would be a 
grievous omission in his priestly labours. And when 
duty leads the peaceable inhabitants to murderous 
combats, and calls upon them for the sacrifice of their 
lives and property, shall a conscientious priest at such 
a moment grow dumb ? or dare he desert his own in 
the hour of danger ? Must he not then more than 
ever stimulate, strengthen, and animate them ? Shall 
he not, where it is possible, share with them fatigues 
and dangers, assist the wounded and dying, and adr 
minister the consolations of religion on the field of 
battle and in the hospital?" 

" Without a dcmbt,*' replied the officer, " when the 
cause is a just one, and duty clear as the day." 

''^ Their duty was never doubtful to the Tyrolese,'^ 
replied the curate with emphasis. 

^^ Allowing this to be true,*^ returned the officer, 
''there must be some other reason, then, which 
makes you bear a grudge against Stephen Krismer. 
Is he quarrelsome in his private life as well as in his 
public ?'' 

" I must beg you not to press me any further on 
this subject," said the curate. 

" Well, well," answered the other, '' if I can at 
toy time take your part against him, I am at your 
service: we shall be near neighbours; my quarters 
are at the Gasthaus in Brennbiihel." 

" I have nothing to fear from Stephen Krismer," 
replied the curate ; '' but I own that another ewoTce^ 
causes me great uneasiness, ^\\Xvo\v^^ ^jixa.\»:vv^^'5c^.^ 
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He dwells in Brennbiihel, and may perhaps insult 
me this very day ; in which case I beg for your pro- 
tection/' 

*' Here is my hand/^ replied the other warmly ; 
'^ whoever he may be, I will chastise him. Though 
we diflfer in opinion, I cannot mistake your prin- 
ciples, and I honour the openness with which you 
have spoken/' 

During this conversation the sledge had been 
rapidly traversing the valley, and, leaving behind one 
village after another, had now arrived at the Milser 
Hope, from whence the little village of Brennbiihel 
could be discerned in the depth below at the foot of 
the mountain. The approaching wedding of the mil- 
ler^s daughter was now spoken of, and before long 
they drove by the miller's house; and the horse, 
shaking his harness, stood before the inn-door. 

The captain's servant hastened to meet them ; and 
the curate, slipping a half-krone into his hand, much 
to his surprise, thanked the captain for his courtesy 
in a simple and friendly manner. The hostess, who 
was a daughter of the miller's, came out to receive 
the guests, and turned pale with fright when she saw 
Herr Stephen so close to his greatest enemy: she 
anxiously peeped under his cloak to see if his arms 
were bound ; but no chains were visible. The curate 
took an early opportunity to impress upon her that 
she must on no account allow any one to address 
him by his name; and seating himself down to a 
glass of wine in company with his fellow-traveller, 
they carried on an easy and friendly conversation. 

Great confusion meanwhile pervaded the miller's 
house. His son had chanced to see the Herr Cu- 
rate drive by at the captain's side. He immediately 
rushed into the room where the bride and her two 
sisters were arranging the dresses and garlands for 
the approaching festivity, and screamed out, — " Herr 
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Stephen is taken prisoner! The captain has just 
brought him in 1'' The poor maidens stood aghast. 
The garlands and dresses fell to the ground; they 
wrung their hands^ and with loud laments hastened 
to teU the dreadful news to their mother; and from 
her they went to their father, who had locked himself 
up in the little empty kitchen in the upper floor, and 
was busily engaged in the forbidden em^doyment of 
casting bullets, which brought certain death to every 
living thing at which they were aimed by the miller's 
skilfol hand. The three maidens knocked with mourn- 
ful clamour at the door, but received no answer. ^^ The 
Herr Stephen has been brought hither in chains.'' 
Still no answer. At last, after much entreaty and 
loud knocking, the door was unlocked ; and the stout 
old man came forth, holding in his hand twelve newly- 
cast bullets. He greeted his daughters with a harsh 
rebuke ; but when he heard the strange intelligence 
he shook his head doubtfully, and said hastily and 
with warmth, " My bullets, then, were not made by 
chance." But when his anger had subsided a little, 
he and his wife and his well-grown sons deliberated 
what was best to be done. He dressed himself in his 
holiday coat, with the intention of going to the inn 
himself, and in case of necessity remonstrating with 
the Herr Captain. 

He opened the house-door, and Stephen 

Krismer walked in ! A shout of joy overpowered 
the curate's warm greeting; and by the earnest 
demands of his friends as to how he had obtained 
his freedom, he quickly perceived the mistake under 
which they laboured, and immediately explained the 
whole adventure to them. After a short conversa- 
tion he requested the miller to invite the captain to 
dine with them on the morrow, that so the joke 
might conclude. 

"Herr Stephen, Herr Stephen," te^'e^'OaaTsSi^^t^ 
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^^you are a bold man to remain here I'' and h6 
laughed until his sides shook. He accompanied 
the curate to the captain^s apartment, and gave 
him an agreeable surprise by inviting him to the 
wedding-feast. Of his own accord the captain 
oflfered them the use of the cannon, that nothing 
might be wanting to celebrate the festivity with 
suitable eclat. 

The religious ceremony took place in the festively 
adorned chapel, in presence of a crowd of curious 
sight-loving people. Herr Stephen married them, 
his countenance beaming with joy. At the festive 
repast the clergyman was seated on the right hand, 
and the soldier on the left of the bridal pair. The 
priest was extremely lively. Toasts went round ; the 
ijannon sent forth their loudest report. The captain 
rose from his seat, and holding his full glass towards 
his fellow-traveller, cried out, " The Herr Curate of 
Karres ! Vivat ! ^' Stephen Krismer smiled. The 
guests had, it is true, been well instructed that the 
curate was not known to the officer ; but for all that 
they were taken by surprise, and looked at each 
other with much alarm. 

"Are you not, then, the curate of Karres?'* de- 
manded the officer. 

The curate rose from his chair,, stood boldly up- 
right, and holding his glass on high, replied, — " It is 
true that I was born at Karres ; but I am the curate, 
not of Karres, but — of See in Patznaun. Stephen 
Krismer drinks to the prosperity of the Herr 
Captain I Vivat !'* 

The captain remained standing as if petrified ; at 
last he let his glass gradually sink upon the table, 
and exclaimed, — "So cunning a rogue I never before 
met with in all my life." 

Krismer now whispered a word in the bride's ear. 
She blushed, and taking up the glass with a trem- 
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bling band^ said, — " Herr Captain, the bride begs a 
pardon for the Herr Stephen/' 

The soldier gently touched her glass with his 
own; and while the bride sipped the wine, he 
answered, '^ Who can deny any thing to the amiable 
bride?'' and raising the glass on high, cried out, 
"Pardon and reconciliation/' Then he struck it 
against the clergyman's glass until it echoed again ; 
and the whole company arose with the unanimous 
cry, "Long live the Herr Captain and the Herr 
Stephen!" 

"In case of need I should have claimed your 
promised protection !" said the priest, smiling, to the 
officer, as he seated himself. 

During all this bustle it was hardly perceived that 
a maiden in anything but bridal attire had been 
forcibly dragged into the room by one of the miller's 
daughters. This was Jana, the curate's sister. 
"What dost thou here ? How camest thou hither ?'' 
asked her brother, with some astonishment. The 
miller's daughter now related that poor Jana had 
been driven by anxiety to leave her home in 
Patznaun, and come all the way to Brennbiihel. 
She was forced to take a seat and join in the 
festivities. 

The captain looked at her steadfastly, and then 
exclaimed, — "So! The very same maiden who a 
short time ago so courageously fired at our people in 
the Patznaun valley!" 

"The very same," answered the old miller, with 
a waggish laugh ; and lifting up his glass he cried, 
"With your permission, Herr Captain. Long live 
the gallant defenders of See !" The toast was re- 
ceived with boisterous clamour, and even the captain 
clapped applause. The old man suddenly recollected 
himself; and giving with both hands a sign for 
silence, he thus spoke, addressing himself t<c^ ^^1^^ 
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oflBcer: "As you, Herr Captain, have to-day been 
reconciled to Herr Stephen, and sit at our table in a 
friendly way, so shall all the Tyrolese and Bavarians 
extend their hands to each other." "Bravo!'' cried 
the officer, and immediately stretched out his hand 
over the table. The old man shook it with right 
good will, while the side door of the apartment flew 
open, and the musicians of Imster were admitted, 
drowning all other sounds by their own joyous 
melodies. 



O. 



THE 

CONSCEIPT or BAGNOLET. 



In the pleasant valley which extends between Mon- 
treuil and Bomainville, stands the little village of 
Bagnolet, As is the case in most of the environs of 
Paris^ those of its inhabitants who are employed in 
husbandry, contribute each their part to supply the 
capital with provisions ; which, like an immense gulf, 
swallows up the produce of the soil for fifty leagues 
around. 

Kicolas, the son of a husbandman of the above- 
mentioned village, strong, active, and good looking, 
had just attained his twentieth year. Unlike many 
of the peasants, who know nothing of religion but 
the steeple which surmounts their village, and the 
cure who baptizes, marries, and buries them, Nicolas, 
who had been better brought up, and better in- 
structed, faithfully practised all the duties of his 
station, and was held in general esteem by the in- 
habitants of the village. 

The time of conscription arrived, and Nicolas, 
having no desire for a military life, looked forward 
to the period of drawing with dismay. He had, in 
truth, very sufficient reasons; for his father and 
mother, already advanced in years, had need of his 
help ; moreover, in the country they marry young, 
and Nicolas, after the drawing was over, ^a& ^^ 
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espouse Margaret, the daughter of pSre Mathieu, a 
fine comely person witli rustic charms, and a rosy com- 
plexion. How, under these circumstances, should 
he not regard with horror the prospect of seven years 
service in the army, or rather the possible chance of 
a premature death, glorious perhaps, but still far 
frDm pleasant, among the Bedouins of Africa. 

It was to avoid this misfortune that C^saire, an old 
shepherd of the country, and an old sorcerer to boot, 
came one day to oflfer Nicolas a spell, which, he said, 
was a preservative against an unlucky number. The 
talisman, according to his account, was infallible. 

The temptation was strong, and Nicolas hesitated 
for a moment ; but his good sense and good principles 
resumed their power over him, and he replied, " I 
have no need of your spells, my old man ; I put my 
trust in God ; one prayer to Him will be better than 
all your spells.*' 

" Ah ! you believe so?'* said C^saire. 

" Yes, I believe it.'' 

'^ Well ! we shall see," and looking down upon him 
with a contemptuous sneer, the sorcerer withdrew. 

In the meantime, the expected day arrived, and 
Nicolas, with a tranquil mind, directed his way to- 
wards the place of drawing. It was not, however, 
without some apprehension that he plunged his hand 
into the fatal bag ; he drew it out slowly ; alas ! his 
countenance changes — he becomes pale ; — he has the 
number three I But his despair increased still more 
when, on the termination of the drawing, he found 
that it had fallen upon him alone of the four con- 
scripts of his village. His three companions, who 
were freethinkers in religion, had had recourse to the 
old C^saire, and they had succeeded. 

It is needless to describe the sarcasms of which 
poor Nicolas was the butt, — the coarse and stinging 
jests which were aimed at him. For several days he 
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concealed his despair in the retirement of his cottage, 
not daring to show himself, or to go out, and, at the 
same time, receiving the most sensible blow of all 
from the reproaches of his own family. The old 
shepherd, en the contrary, was carried in triumph 
all over the village, and was received with applause 
and bumpers of wine at every public-house which 
they passed. 

**Long live C^sairet" "Down with the cur^!" 
such were the cries that were heard resounding in 
the midst of the noise of glasses ; and though Mon- 
sieur le cur€ did not feel at all disposed to lay down 
his arms before the sorcerer, yet he knew not well 
what to answer, — the fact was evident to all the 
villagers. 

As for Nicolas, a still greater mortification awaited 
him. There are trials and afflictions of an external 
tenor against which we can bear up manfully, espe- 
cially when we place our trust in God ; but there are 
others which must have vent, and against which it is 
in vain to seek to fortify oneself beforehand, for they 
have their rise in the deepest feelings of the heart. 
Nicolas, then, was abandoning himself to the keenest 
distress, when suddenly some one knocked at the door. 
He opened; it was Father Mathieu. 

'^ Well, my poor Nicolas," said he, as he entered, 
" fortune has not favoured you.^^ 

'^ Ah, no ! Father Mathieu; that is my grief." 

" Well, you have yourself to blame. You disdained 
the old C^saire, and would not do as the others did ; 
and all this to save a few sous I" 

A mist passed over the eyes of Nicolas : — thus to 
have his sentiments misconstrued, it was too much. 

" In fine,^* added Mathieu, assuming the tone of a 
teacher, '^to great evils we must apply great reme- 
dies. Take my advice : go, do your part as a brave 
man , . . Who knows, — perhai^a \\.\s.\5ol^^^'^s^ 
1? 
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which will conduct you to fortune — to glory. You 
know the old sayings — 

•"Les soldats font des gdn^rauz; 
Et plna d'un marshal de France 
Eat port^ le sac but le doo.' 

'"Out of soldiers are made generals : 
And many a marshal of France 
Has started with his knapsack on his back.' 

But as it may be long before this happens, and 
time is running on^ do not be surprised if I with- 
draw my promise^ and my daughter does not wait 
for you. Adieu ! " 

This news fell upon poor Nicolas like a thunder- 
bolt^ and he remained for some moments almost 
annihilated. As soon as he recovered himself, h& 
ran to the house of the cur^^ and related to him all 
the drcumstances of the visit of p^re Mathieu. The 
good cur6 sincerely compassionated him^ but what 
could he do? He ventured, however, to give him 
some words of consolation; and entreated him not 
to lose his trust in Providence, but to bear up man- 
fully, and hope the best. 

Things were in this state, and Nicolas only waited 
for the order to march, when one day there entered 
the village of Bagnolet a handsome carriage with 
armorial bearings, drawn by four horses, and the 
postilion and footman in livery. Other equi- 
pages followed ; and all the coachmen, cracking 
their whips, drove at full speed down the principal 
street. Every one was at his door, beholding with 
wondering eyes this magnificent retinue ; but what 
was their astonishment when they saw the principal 
carriage stop at the door of Nicolas, and a young and 
beautiful lady, elegantly attired, descend from it ! 

It was the Duchess of B , accompanied by several 

ladies, all of whom likewise alighted, and entered with 
the Duchess into the house of Nicolas. An hour after. 
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they came out, and were seen to go to the lioase of 
Father Mathieu, and then to Monsieur le curb's; 
and, finally^ all drove off and took the road to 
Paris. 

What was it that had taken place? What was 
the object of this triple visit ? Such was the 
mystery which each one endeavoured to penetrate ; 
axid of the thousand conjectures which were made, 
it may be said that all had the merit of being equally 
near, and equally far from, the truth.. 

The next day, which was Sunday, when the time 
for the sermon arrived, Mcmsieur le cure ascended 
the pulpit ; and all eyes were turned towards Nicolas, 
as the cur(g said, — " There is a promise of marriage 
between Nicolas Germain, younger son of Jean Ger- 
main, and of Julie Juquet Germain his wife, his 
father and mother on one side, and Marguerite 
Mathieu, younger daughter of Jerome Mathieu, and 
Louise Jobin Mathieu his wife, her father and mother 
on the other side, all living in the village of Bagno- 
let,^^ and the rest, according to the set form. He then 
preached a sermon on the providence of God, show- 
ing that to Him alone belongs the knowledge of the 
future, and that He never abandons those who put 
their trust in Him ; and he ended by saying that the 

Duchess of B had charged herself with finding 

a substitute for Nicolas, and providing his dowry and 
that of Margaret ; — making them a present of three 
thousand francs, with a complete trousseau. More- 
over, she desired that Nicolas should supply her 
regularly with fruit and vegetables ; she wished to 
be godmother to the first child which should be 
born of this union \ and the only acknowledgment 
she asked was, that the young couple should pray 
for her. 

As they came out from church, every one compli- 
mented Nicolas and Marguerite, and turned tVssscs. 
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back upon the sorcerer, who from this time began to 
lose favour considerably. 

But how was all this done ? This is a mystery to 
the inhabitants of Bagnolet to this day. As we, how- 
ever, have had the privilege of penetrating it, we 
propose, good reader, to admit you into our confi-^ 
dence. 

A friend of the cur^ was in the rootn with him at 
the time when Nicolas, in despair, had related to 
him the sorrowful result of his unfortunate adven- 
ture. He was so much struck by it, that, on his 
arrival in Paris, he related the circumstances to the 

rich and benevolent Duchess of B , who at once 

determined to carry into eflfect the generous plan 
which we have related. 

Fifteen days after this event, the Duchess returned. 
She assisted herself at the toilet of the bride, was 
present at the nuptial service in the church with 
all her suite, and provided, moreover, all the expenses 
of the repast, and of the ball which followed. 

As for the shepherd Cesaire, he was soon appre- 
ciated at his proper value, and banished to the com- 
pany of a class of people like himself; — idle vaga- 
bonds, and frequenters of the public-house. 
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CHAPTER I. 

'^ The Captain-General ! the Captain-Genera] ! 
why does he not come out to us ? '^ These cries were 
uttered by a crowd of women, tumultuously assembled 
before the little house where Zumala Carregui lived, 
" Let him speak to us. We are all devoted to the 
king, Don Carlos. May God prptect him !^^ 

"The General is engaged with a deputy of the 
Junta/^ said an officer who came to the door ; " he 
will soon have done, and will then listen to you.^' 

" Now ! now ! He must hear us instantly V^ 

^At this moment he is engaged on important 



*^ None is more pressing than ours.^^ 
" What have you to ask of the General ?" 
" Vengeance ! vengeance V' yelled the women as- 
sembled under the windows. "The Negros^ yesterday 
massacred our children — our faithful and valiant 
sons. Death ! death to the Negros \'' 

" The Captain-General is now planning with the 
envoy from Madrid the means of securing the 
vengeance you desire.^^ 

♦ The sobriquet given by the Carliste to the Christinos, one of 
-whose generals was named Negro. 

b2 
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" The blood of our sons is still smoking — you let 
it cool. It cries for vengeance, and so do we. Ven- 
geance ! vengeance ! ^' 

" The General will give it you.^^ 

'^ He is very slow about it/' cried an aged woman ; 
"he is very slow. Has Zumala sold himself to 
Christina?'' 

" Who dares say so?'' demanded the officer. 

" I, Peppa, — I, the mother of lago, of Jose, and 
Gregorias, whom the Christinos murdered yesterday 
— I, the Mother of Sorrows — I, a loyal Spaniard, 
thirsting for the blood of the traitors.'* 

" Woman ! are you a Christian ? " uttered a stern 
voice. It was that of Zumala CarreguL " Woman ! 
are you a Christian ?" 

" As much as your honoured mother," replied Peppa. 

" And do you thus thirst for blood ?" 

" Yes ; for the Christinos have drunk the blood of 
my three sons." 

'^They shall suflfer for their cruelties. Return 
home ; you shall have vengeance." 

"Now! — this instant!" cried the grey-haired 
mother. 

" Yes, yes ! — this instant, this instant ! " repeated 
the other women. 

" Women, obey I Return to your homes." 

" What shall we do there ? " asked Peppa. " Our 
children are no longer there." 

"No! their mutilated bodies are hanging upon 
the trees. Poor fellows ! not even to lay them in 
holy ground! — not even a priest near them in 
their last moments I Curses ! curses upon their 
murderers ! " 

" By my sword ! I, Zumala Carregui, — I swear to 
you, women, your vaUant sons shall be avenged ! " 

" Long live Zumala I Death — death to the Negros I 
May thy mother^ thy wife, thy daughter be flayed. 
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mutilated, tortured before thy very eyes. Sir Gene- 
ralissimo of the faithful army, if thou deceive us!^ 

" Who in all Spain has ever known me forfeit my 
word ? who among you can say, ' Zumala has betrayed 
his oath?''' 

" No being under the sun,'' replied the crowd. 

''Well, then, women, return to your homes — I 
repeat it. The Christinos shall dearly repay the 
blood they have shed." 

"Noble blood, if ever there was any," cried she 
who called herself the Mother of Sorrows — ''the 
blood of a Castilian and a Navarrese." 

" Every faithful Spaniard who dies for Carlos is as 
noble as thy sons," said the other women to Peppa^ 
" and ours ought to be avenged as well as thine." 

" Yes, yes ; vengeance for you, vengeance for me, 
vengeance for all !" cried the aged Peppa, with flash- 
ing eyes and dishevelled locks, and raising her hands 
towards heaven. 

At this moment the startling tones of a bell were 
heard in the village ; and at the end of the street, 
above the heads of the crowd, the canopy of the holy 
Viaticum was seen approaching; then the women, 
who the moment before were in a state of frenzy, and 
crying for vengeance, fell suddenly upon their knees 
in an attitude of the greatest reverence. 

A man was dying, who had, in his better days, been 
invested with some amount of authority; as secretary 
to an alcalde, his ambition was gratified for a short 
time under Joseph Bonaparte : he then had shown 
a predilection for the ideas of modern philosophers ; 
had used every means in his power to circulate 
their writings in Spain; and finished by becoming 
a revolutionist. 

He was now about to quit the earth, and wing his 
flight far beyond the reach of human opinion. It had 
been but just to forget, around his deatk-h^d^ \sns^ 
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political conduct; but to expect reason and justice 
from the passions is as useless as to wish that the 
leaves of the trees should not be agitated when the 
wind blows, or that the waves of the ocean should 
slumber when the tempest is unloosed. 

Thus when the priest, standing near the bed, was 
about to give the Communion to the dying man, Peppa 
rose from the floor where she was kneeling, and 
seizing the arm of the minister of GocJ, cried, 
" Reverend father, stop ; he to whom you are about 
to administer is not a Carlist/^ 

" He is a Christian,'^ replied the priest. " Kneel, 
woman, and pray!^^ 

" I will pray for him who is about to die ; but let 
him pray aloud for our children. The prayer of 
a dying man is powerful with the Lord. Let this 
Christino — for he is a Christino— pray aloud for the 
Carlist soldiers.^^ 

^' May God have mercy upon all !'^ said the dying 
man in a feeble voice. 

"It is not enough,^' replied the mother, carried 
away by her thoughts of vengeance — "it is not 
enough; he must curse the murderers of our 
children.'^ 

" He will pray for all, and curse none,*^ replied the 
priest ; " and against you, woman, will I pronounce 
an anathema, if you fall not on your knees, and pray 
in silence. God is among you ; let there be reverence 
and prayer ! Death is at hand ; let there be mercy 
and pardon!'^ 

At these words, pronounced in a tone of authority, 
Peppa fell upon her knees, and the most profound 
silence reigned in the room. 

The sick man profited by this calm, and, raising 
from under the clothes his wasted hand, he made 
a sign that he had something to say, 

" In order that I may worthily receive,^' said the 
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partisan of Christina, with a faltering voice, " I must 
humble myself, reverend father, before the Christians 
who have come to pray for me, at the point of death. 
It is — it is the recollection of perjury that distresses 
me : if I had remained true to my first oath — if I had 
not deserted the cause of my legitimate lord and master 
— if I had not violated the faith that I had sworn to 
him, I should die more happy. But you see — ^all you 
who are here to see me die — ^my perjury has helped to 
bring strangers upon my native land; and when I 
shall be laid in my grave, their feet will trample upon 
the land of my birth; which they will water, too, with 
the blood of her children. I therefore implore all 
the good Christians whom I see praying for me, to 
remain faithful to their legitimate sovereign. Yes, 
to Don Carlos! whom God protect ;'' murmured the 
dying man. 

^^ Now may God pardon him ! '^ said Peppa ; '^ he 
has prayed for our king.*' 

" The first who interrupted the penitent Christino 
was Ximenes, who was kneeling in a comer of the 
room. This old soldier of Charles IV. had noticed 
with sorrow the ungrateful conduct of Ferdinand VII. 
towards his father, and had followed the dethroned 
king to Rome. After the death of his royal master, 
he lived upon the bounty granted by the sovereign 
Pontiff; but having heard that Don Carlos had been 
obliged to draw the sword to reconquer his kingdom, 
he returned with his two sons. 

Ximenes was sixty years old. His thick, curly, 
snow-white hair bore witness to his age ; whilst his 
beard and moustachios remained of the deepest jet, 
as though to show that this man possessed at once 
all the experience and wisdom of age, combined with 
the freshness of youth. 

When the dying man had received the last con- 
solations of religion, and when the people who had 
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accompanied the priest had descended into the street, 
Peppa approached close to Ximenes, and said, '^ There 
is another of them pardoned/^ 

*^ Woman, you speak as though you were sorry 
for iV 

" Would you have me rejoice V 

" If you thought more of the Gospel, you would 
remember that there is more joy in heaven over the 
conversion of one sinner, than for the safety of 
ninety-nine just persons/^ 

'^The Gospel was not made in the time of the 
Negros/^ 

" Peppa ! the reverend father, who ordered you to 
be silent in the sick man's room, would reprove you 
if he heard you speak thus." 

"Oh, I know that! But you are not a priest; 
you are an old soldier; you are not afraid to rush 
into battle and shed blood. You have children, and 
can conceive the grief of losing them, the pleasure of 
avenging them, and the joy of seeing blood pay for 
blood. Ximenes, why have you only got your son 
Pedro with you? Where is Juan?'' 

*' Juan ! I have been seeking him for nearly 
a week ; his captain sent him upon a mission, to 
convey some despatches; he ought to have been 
back two days ago." 

*^ And you are not anxious about him I" 

" Who said that I was not ?" 

" Yesterday you were looking at the marriage 
dances." 

" True, we can often look upon pleasure with 
death in the soul." 

" It is not death that fills my heart, it is worse: 
it is the burning thirst of revenge for my three brave 
boys. A pedlar came this morning to the village, 
and told how those English rascals, whom Christina 
has brought to defend her cause, continue their 
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cfaelties. This morning three heads were found nailed 
npon the doors of the church of St. Lorenzo. One of 
these heads^ the man said^ was still beautiful ; it was 
that of a young man, fair and with auburn hair like 
a woman's.*' 

"Peppa!^* anxiously inquired Ximenes, 'Teppa! 
do you speak the truth. Did the man say what you 
now tell me?'* 

" I swear to you, he said what I repeat to you." 

" The head of a yoimg man, fair and with auburn 
hair.'* 

" Yes." 

^' Like that of a woman ? " 

ft Yes.'* 

"At St. Lorenzo?" 

" Yes, upon the church-door.*' 

" Oh ! My Juan was obliged to pass by St. Lorenzo. 
Oh ! my poor boy ; who with the heart of a lion was 
tender and beautiful as a woman. Peppa, if it was 
his head that the pedlar saw! That head so doted 
on by his poor mother. Peppa ! if it be he ! if it 
beheP' 

Repeating these words, Ximenes with one of his 
powerful hands wiped away the cold sweat that 
anguish had caused to run down his face ; and with 
the other clutched the handle of his poignard with a 
force enough to crush it ; his eyes flashed like burn- 
ing coals from under his white hair and thick eye- 
brows, and between his black moustache, his teeth 
glistened like those of a lion thirsting for blood. 

Peppa had attained her end ; she had kindled the 
flame of revenge in that soul of iron. It was almost 
with a smile that she contemplated the fiiry she had 
excited. Ximenes was held in consideration by 
Zumala ; Ximenes should join himself to the women; 
Ximenes should cry for vengeance to the Captain- 
General. 
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" Come with us" said she, taking the soldier's 
arm, " Come." 

''Where?'' 

" To the Captain-General.'' 

'' He is with the deputies of the Junta." 

" He shall break off the conference." 

"Why?" 

" To Usten to us with more attention than he did 
just now," 

*' He does not like crowds of women ; he does not 
listen to them." 

" He will listen to thee." 

" He knows best what to do." 

"No, no; he does not; he does not; because his 
daughters have not been tortured, massacred like my 
sons, — like thine ; he knows not that glorious incen-" 
tive to war which springs from hearts burning for 
vengeance ! . . . . Ximenes, the head of his son has 
not been nailed to the door of a church !" 

" Come on ! come on ! " cried Ximenes, as, followed 
by the whole mass of people, he hurried towards 
the house of the Captain-General. 

In wars such as Zumala Carregui carried on; 
wars of opinion, where the soldiers are not paid, the 
voice of the camp carries more weight with it than in 
regular and paid armies. The general of Don Carlos 
knew this; he, therefore, advanced towards the 
group, and when he recognised Ximenes, he said 
to him, '' So you think that we ought to descend 
into the valley and fall upon the Christines?" 

'' General, we ought to fall upon the wolves who 
every night carry off, tear in pieces, mangle, and 
devour the lambs." Here the voice of Ximenes fal- 
tered; for he thought of his dear Juan. 

'^ But only yesterday, Ximenes, you told me that 
the Christines were blocked up in the valley, and 
that it was best to let them die in the midst of 
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the marslies, in which are generated fever and 
death P' 

" True, Gteneral, I said so yesterday ; but to-day 
I think that death too merciful for them. It is not 
fever, it is not disease, which should avenge our 
children — ^it is our hands, our swords I '' 

^' But who will be our guide across this marsh ? 
you know that, to preserve themselves from our fire, 
the Christines have surrounded themselves with 
water : who will lead us to them ?" 

^^ 1/' cried Ximenes ; " I will be your guide !" 

'^ Long live Ximenes ! " All the women, the 
villagers, even the little children took up the shout — 
'^ Long live Ximenes ! " 

They were about to march towards death ; but it 
more resembled a festival, igo great was the joy, the 
excitement, and clapping of hands. Peppa in par- 
ticular seemed intoxicated with delight. She had 
gained the object of her desire. 

With a wave of the hand Zumala stilled the 
tumult ; and when silence was restored, said, 

" Night is the time to make war upon the wolves. 
Let the expedition be deferred until this evening, 
and you shall fulfil your promise, Ximenes, of being 
oiir guide/^ 

^'God and the recollection of my sons shall be 
mine," replied the old soldier. 

" And your experience ; for I am sure that no one 
knows this part of the country better than you. 
Were you not a smuggler before you weire a 
soldier?" 

'^ I followed my father — a happier man than I ; 
for in all his dangers he had his two sons at his 
side, and I, General, have but one, Pedro, whom 
you see." 

^^ Where is your boy, whom I took for a girl 
in disguise before I saw his courage ? '' 
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" They have killed him — murdered him ; they have 
nailed his fair head upon the gate of St. Lorenzo ! " 

'^ Ah ! Ximenes, now I can account for your im 
patience. Be assured I will not delay your ven- 
geance. I will hasten our departure. This evening, 
then, my brave comrade !" 



CHAPTER II. 

The evening came with its refreshing breezes ; and 
all the plants of the mountains, the olive-trees 
with their pale-grey leaves, seemed to quiver with 
delight in the refreshing coolness ; — it was as though 
the soft breath of a beloved one was lulling them to 
repose after the heat of the day. In times of peace 
it would have been a happy moment for the bolero; 
for the sound of the guitar and the castanets; — not 
so now ! Here, indeed, were women; here were men 
seated on the grass ; but when they rise it will not 
be at the call of pleasure; it will not be to dance on 
the greensward. It will be at the shout of war ; the 
cry of vengeance ringing in their ears. Up ! to 
revenge or death I 

The word is given, they have all risen now ; they 
descend from the heights; they march noiselessly 
forward. Zumala has ordered " Silence.^' Zumala 
is with them. Woe 1 woe to the soldiers of Christina ! 

The path leading down into the plain was so 
rugged and narrow that the Carlists were not able 
to walk two abreast. The shrubs which the smugglers 
always leave growing in these passes, hid from the 
sight of the inhabitants of the plain the band which 
was advancing to wreak their vengeance upon them. 
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In order to prevent their high-crowned hats, 
covered with red and yellow ribands, from being 
seen, the men who followed Ximenes stooped, so that 
they might not overtop the low and stunted shrubs 
of the mountain. At a place where two large frag- 
ments of rock on the right and left of the path 
formed a jsort of doorway, Peppa had stationed 
herself with the women of the hamlet; and there, 
mounted on a large stone, she stretched out her 
withered arm over every man as he passed, and 
uttered over each, " May the curse of God rest upon 
thy head, if thou returnest like a coward; if thou 
leavest a single Negro alive of those who have killed 
my sons!'^ 

It was a scene that a great writer would have 
loved to describe ; the bright stars twinkled in the 
twilight ; Peppa^s dark robes fluttered in the night 
breeze ; and her white dishevelled locks, waving in the 
wind, flashed through the darkness ; and when she 
had pronounced these words of vengeance, they 
were repeated as by an invisible choir ; for the other 
women had remained concealed amidst the junipers 
and the furze bushes. 

There are times when a mysterious work goes on in 
the bosom of the mountains. The eye of man sees 
it not — the ear of the shepherd tending his flock 
hears it not ; but suddenly a subterraneous thunder 
shakes the earth and rends the mountain's side, and 
a mighty torrent bursts forth, sweeping before it 
enormous masses of rock, and hurrying on to engulph 
in its waters the village which smiles so peacefully 
in the valley below. 

Thus the hamlet of San Lorenzo was about to see 
a torrent of armed men thirsting for slaughter burst 
upon it. Amongst the inhabitants, who slept un« 
suspectingly under the shelter of their humble roofs, 
many were doomed to awake only in eternity; and 
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from the darkness of their lowly couch pass into the 
gloom of the grave. 

The soldiers of Zumala had arrived at the first 
house in the village, and so deep a silence had been 
kept by all, that the Christinos had not the smallest 
suspicion that death was so near. At last a gun is 
heard; a cry of alarm resounds through the village; 
and the chief of the Negros, seeing himself surprised, 
orders his men to take up a position in the church. 

Built upon a rising ground at the extremity of the 
village, it could be converted into a kind of fortress. 
Such is the terrible necessity of war I The house 
of the God of peace to become a slaughter-house — 
the place of prayer, the battle-field — the place of 
blessing, a place of death. Alas ! alas ! 

Woe to you, Christinos 1 shut up within those 
sacred walls ! A second wall — a wall of men — sur- 
rounds and hems in the church, and if the walls of 
stone should split and fall to let you out, the iron 
circle of Zumala Carregui's soldiers would not open 
for your deliverance. No ; it will become ever firmer 
and firmer, hemming and pressing you in like a 
vice, and not one will escape its terrible grasp. Woe ! 
woe to you also, Carlists! for the revenge you desire 
will cost you dear; from the top of the turret of this 
church, a hailstorm of bullets — a shower of death — 
will fall upon your heads. Your oaths have left 
nothing but despair to those men who have sought 
refuge there : but even despair deals terrible blows, 
and often performs prodigies. Carlists, beware ! 

Zumala, when in front of the church, thought of 
the horrible carnage about to pollute it, and even 
he, accustomed as he was to battle, shuddered. 

" Where is the Cur^?^^ he demanded. 

" Here am 1,' replied an aged priest, " here am 
I, General; lam come to implore you not to carry 
fire and sword into the house of God.^' 
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" Let those who have sought refdge in it, as in a 
fortress, come out and deliver up their arms to me" 

"Will you protect their lives? ^' 

"Stay! sfay. General/' cried Ximenes; "do not 
promise; the assassins of our children will escape/' 

" Ximenes is right : let those who drew the sword 
perilsh by the sword; let our sons be avenged !'' 
Thus cried the women who had followed the soldiers 
of Zumala. 

"Priest of God, you shall parley with them. 
Enter your church, and preach to those who profane 
it with their warlike preparations, submission and 
obedience to our lord and master, Don Carlos/' 

The Cur^ advanced towards the door of the church; 
instead of the usual white flag he carried a crucifix in 
his hand; the sacred symbol did not preserve him, a ball 
fired from the belfry entered his skull, and stretched 
him a corpse a few steps from the very threshold 
he had so often crossed in peace. 

At sight of this, redoubled fury and a fresh thirst 
of revenge seized the whole Carlist band. " Death ! 
death ! punishment, torture, to those who kill priests ; 
to those who have murdered our children!'' 

These yells, in spite of the firing of guns from each 
side, must have reached the ears of the Christines, 
who were firing through all the openings of the 
belfry, — openings made for the passage of the holy 
and peaceful sound of the bells, but now pouring 
forth death. 

Ximenes, who saw the priest fall, had run towards 
him to help him, and thus, finding himself near the 
porch, had the courage to look at the oak doors, 
to see if, notwithstanding the change caused by 
death, he could recognise the head of Juan, his 
beloved child. He had sufficient strength of mind to 
go close up to the three heads which the Christinos 
had nailed to the door — he leant forward to one of 
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them, which had still its long and auburn hair; 
suddenly a piercing cry escaped his manly breast, 
a cry so loud that it might have been heard by those 
who fought above him in the belfry. 

Can you guess what wrung this cry from him ? It 
was joy; yes, joy; for the auburn locks were not 
Juan's ! With a heavy load removed from his heart, 
Ximenes returned to Zumala Carregui. If the old 
soldier's thirst for vengeance had diminished, that of 
Peppa and her companions had increased to a fright- 
ful intensity; for the smoke of battle intoxicates. 

The Carlists lost a great number of their men, 
which increased their rage; but still the walls and the 
doors of the church resisted their bullets. At last 
a small field-piece found in the village was brought 
up, and planted against the door ; a few discharges 
were sufficient to cause the old oak planks to give 
way; then followed a dreadful struggle. The Chris- 
tinos, seeing the opening, rushed in force to make a 
sortie, whilst the Carlists pressed forward with all 
their might to get into the nave, and there fall upon 
the Christines, the sacrilegious murderers of the 
Cur^ 

These two mighty waves, more difficult to allay 
than those of the tempestuous sea, rushed against 
each other, mingled together, and were quickly 
covered with blood. 

Instead of the holy hymns and canticles of the 
church, what clamour, what oaths and blasphemies, 
what cries and groans, resounded through the vaulted 
roofs of the sacred edifice ! 

Everybody found there was put to death; all except 
those who, instead of fighting, had fled into the 
sanctuary, and embraced the altar. To put them- 
selves out of the reach of vengeance, these had taken 
all the crosses in the church, the silver ones used on 
great festivals, and those of wood used in the funeral 
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processions of the poor, and with these symbols of 
mercy and pardon, and with the reliquaries of saints 
and the banners of the different religious societies, 
had made themselves a sort of fortification. 

It was respected, and the flood of vengeance was 
arrested upon the first step of the altar of our Lady 
of Mercy. Zumala Carregui had placed himsetf 
there, and with his powerful voice had said to Carnage 
" No further shalt thou come ! '^ 

There now only remained in the church dead and 
wounded, blood and ruin: Fury no longer raised her 
voice; but in the belfry the Christinos still main- 
tained themselves; to prevent being stormed* from 
below, they had taien away the ladder, and thus, as 
it were, dug a pit under their place of refuge. If 
they shouted in triumph because they were out of the 
reach of their enemies, the Carlists applied the most 
outrageous epithets to them, comparing them to 
crows who were afraid of the smell of powder, and 
who took refuge in the highest towers because they 
feared for their young ones. Three summonses to 
surrender had been made to the rebels by Zumala 
Carregui himself, and three volleys were the only 
replies to the voice of the Captain-General. Ximenes 
would not allow his fearless chief to advance alone, 
and had accompanied him through a storm of bullets. 
The day began to dawn, the heaven^ to brighten, 
and by the first streak of light which began to diffiise 
itself behind the church, they could see some of the 
obstinate Christinos running backwards and forwards 
on the roof. Ximenes was in hopes that he should 
be able to recognise some of them. But now it was 
impossible to distinguish any one at that height, in 
the twilight, and amidst the clouds of smoke which 
rose above the belfry. 

The soldiers of Zumala, furious at being unable to 
reach the Christinos, who had demolished the ladder, 

C 
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lit an immense fire under the lofty intrenchments of 
their enemies. There, huddled together in the 
narrow stone tower, the rebels must soon have 
perished from suffocation, for the fire increased 
every moment ; and all that would bum, everything 
found in the church, the stalls of the chancel, the 
desks of the singers, the balustrades of the chapels, 
fed the flames. It required a great amount of dogged 
courage to resist this torture of flame and smoke ; 
the besieged in the belfry held out for a long time, 
and before a voice was raised to beg for quarter, 
many a corpse had fallen, blackened and half-burnt, 
from the tower, together with the rafters, the 
planks, and the bells themselves. At last, amidst the 
crackling of the flames, cries were heard ; they were 
those of ten men whom the smoke had not yet 
stifled, but who could hold out no longer, and who 
had resolved to surrender. 

"Will you spare our lives ?'^ demanded the 
partisans of Christina. 

*' Did you spare our brothers, the heroic soldiers 
of Charles IV., who fell into your hands ? " 

" Did you spare our children ? '' cried the women. 

" Do with us what you please, but in God's name 
let us come down.^' 

" How dare you speak of God, you who murder 
his priests ?^^ 

" Let us come down ! let us come down ! ^' 

" We warn you, if you come down, it is to die." 

"Any death will be sweet compared to the 
torments we suffer here." 

"Ah! since they suffer so much up there," cried 
Peppa, who, with her companions, had been the most 
active in feeding the flames, "since they suffer so 
much, let them remain there; it is only a foretaste 
of that punishment which awaits them." 

This fearful dialogue would have been prolonged, 
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had not the royalist chief ordered several ladders to be 
brought, which were speedily joined together, and 
placed where the former ladder had been destroyed. 
The men who descended were horrible to behold: 
their burnt clothes, their hands and features blackened 
with blood and smoke, and the slowness with which 
they stepped upon each round of the ladder, added 
still more to this dreadful scene. 

And what a fate awaited them when they reached 
the floor of the church ! Ximenes, impatient at this 
delay seized the arm of the first, and said, as he 
dragged him roughly to the ground, "Come, be 
quick ! '^ 

'^ Oh, father ! my feet are burned,^' said the rebel. 

" Father ! ^' repeated Ximenes ; " who art thou 
that callest me father ? '' 

" Juan — ^your son Juan.'' 

" Thou liest ! I have no son amongst the traitors.'' 

" Look at me, father." 

The young rebel, to let himself be recognised, 
wiped off with his sleeve, and his burnt hands, the 
smoke and ashes which concealed his features and 
auburn hair. 

Ximenes, having looked at him, uttered a loud cry. 
He then quitted the foot of the ladder, and leaving 
to others the care of making the rebels come down 
more quickly, followed him who called himself his 
son, and who walked with great difficulty, so 
dreadfully were his feet burnt. When he rejoined 
him, he took him again by the arm, and said to 
him, — 

" Thou canst liot be Juan ! " 

" Would I were not ! " 

" Thou canst never have turned traitor ; thou 
hast never deserted the cause of thy old father ; the 
cause which all those thou lovest would lay down their 
lives for ! " 
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" Oh, that all that I love had loved the cause of 
Don Carlos ! '' 

" If thou art my son Juan, as thou sayest, speak ! 
whom knowest thou in our family that is not for the 
legitimate sovereign ? '^ 

" In our family, I know, all are for Don Carlos ; 
but, father,'^ — 

" Go on/' 

'^ Angela Lopez — " 

"Well!'' 

" Is for Christina." 

" And it was she who made thee desert thy 
colours," 

" Yes ; her hand was the price." 

" May her hand, then, bum eternally." 

" Father, father ! do not curse her ! " 

" No ; I will not curse her only, I will curse you 
both." 

By this time all the men who were in the belfry 
had descended the ladder, and Peppa and her com- 
panions crowded eagerly round them, demanding 
that they should be tortured that instant in the 
church which they had profaned, and also in pre- 
sence of the body of the Cure who had fallen 
a victim to their fury. Ximenes, hearing their savage 
cries, turned and concealed with his body the rebel 
who had called him father. Then seeing that from 
threats they were proceeding to execute their ven- 
geance, that swords and daggers were pointed against 
the breasts of the Christinos, he endeavoured to 
push the young man towards the sanctuary, where 
those were praying under the safeguard of the altar 
who had not joined in the fight. But he resisted^ 
saying, " Father, I cannot go there." 

" Unhappy boy ! Those who are at the altar will 
escape the slaughter. I am forcing thee towards 
thine own safety." 
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'' I will go where lionour leads me. 1 am the 
companion of the men they are going to kill ; I will 
not desert them ! " 

'' Why didst thou desert the cause of our lord and 
master^ Don Carlos ? ^' 

'' I have told you, father. But this moment is 
a solemn one : it will be cowardice to desert those 
who are about to die.^' 

" Now, now I know thee : thou art Juan ! thou 
art my son ! '^ 

" And you have cursed me ! '' 

" May God pour out his mercy upon the man who 
feels what honour is I '^ 

^^ Father; one more prayer: withdraw thy curse 
from Angela." 

*' No ; she is the cause of thy crime, of thy death ; 
never will I pardon her ! " 

" Father ! father ! by the blood of the Saviour, 
by the tears of his holy Mother, I implore you pardon 
her; pardon her! " 

" Never ! never ! " 

Thus supplicating, Juan embraced his father's 
knees. But, seeing the inflexible determination of 
the old man, he rose and walked towards his 
comrades, whom they had just made kneel down. 
Ximenes stood motionless, and — shall I say it ? — one 
drop of joy had fallen amidst the horrible torture of 
his heart, — it was to see Juan, the son whom he so 
dearly loved, conduct himself so nobly. But to escape 
seeing the massacre, the old soldier had covered his 
face with his hands. Peppa saw him, and approaching 
him, said, '^ Thou art playing the woman, Ximenes ; 
thou art growing cool in the cause ; thou canst not 
look upon the blood of the traitors.^^ 

^' Go ! ^' cried the father of Juan ; and with his 
powerful arm roughly repulsed the woman maddened 
by the desire of revenging her sons. 
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A fearfdl scene was on the point of being enacted. 
Peppa and the rest of the women had made them- 
selves acquainted with the details of Jthe cruelties 
exercised by the Christinos upon their ^jj^dren ; and 
they swore to repay torment by torment, cruelty by 
cruelty. They were resolved to copy all faithfully. 

Everything was in readiness for the fearful re- 
prisals^ — sharpened knives^ heated irons^ burning 
coals. Suddenly, Zumala Carregui appeared^ and 
put a stop to this feast of the Furies. 

" You are Christians, Spanish women ! " cried he, 
in a voice of thunder. '^ You are Christians ! You 
call these men sacrilegious and profane, who have 
fought in this holy place. You are right; for the 
house of the God of peace should not be defiled with 
blood. But what preparations are these ? Your sons, 
I know, have been cruelly massacred. I have pro- 
mised, and do so still, that justice shall be done to 
each ; but I forbid you to turn executioners. The 
first among you who dares lift her hand against one 
of these men shall be punished with instant death. 
Women, make place for my soldiers ; it is their duty 
to watch over the rebels.^' 

The words of Zumala reached Ximenes, who was 
fixed to the spot like a marble statue. Oh, how his 
paternal heart blessed him ! Those words had turned 
aside the dagger from the fair breast of his son; 
they might perhaps save his life, for Zumala Carregui 
only made bloody reprisals when no other way was 
open to him. The true soldier cannot endure execu- 
tions in cold blood ; he requires the delirious excite- 
ment of the battle before he can shed the blood of 
his fellow-man. 

Reader, you may have at some time witnessed the 
most violent tempest suddenly give place to the pro- 
foundest calm. An unseen power has arrested its 
violence, as if it were the voice of an angel. So was 
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it when the royalist chief had spoken. As the waves 
of the sea rolled back at the command of Moses, 
so the tumu]*^'^ou8 assemblage retired, and made a 
path for the .ptain- General; and all the Christinos 
were instantly marched off between two files of 
soldiers, and confined in the cellars of a deserted 
convent. 

In Spain (as the reader may be aware), when a 
man is condemned to death, religion takes him under 
her care, and the brotherhood who have the charge 
of his burial, pray with the Christian about to suffer. 
Sometimes the relations and friends are permitted to 
visit him, to encourage and exhort him whose earthly 
career is drawing to a close, and embrace him who is 
standing on the brink of eternity. 

To accustom him to look upon death, a coffin is 
placed in the chamber, which serves him as a place 
of rest; and if he is cold in his prison bed, the pall 
with the red cross is his covering. 

Ximenes came to visit his son in the Chapel of the 
Dead. When he entered, Juan was not alone; a 
youug man was with him, who wore the brown habit 
of a monk of St. Benedict. At the sound of the 
footsteps of the soldier of Don Carlos, the monk 
covered his head with the hood, and yielded up his 
place near the condemned Christine. There was a 
deep and solemn silence. Juan feared to begin the 
conversation ; it was his father who said to him, 

** Juan, I am happy that thy mother is dead.^' 

" And I also ; for I have just prayed to her, as to 
an angel.'' 

" What hast thou prayed for ?^' 

"That God would give me strength to die as a 
soldier.^' 

" As a soldier I and whose ?'' 

" Father, I prayed that I might die as a brave 
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" I never thought till now that a son of Ximenes 
would have need to make such a prayer/^ 

^' What man is strong without God's help?" said 
the monk. 

'' You say right, father/^ replied Ximenes ; *' but I 
am sure that if my son had remained faithful to the 
good cause, he would have had less need to pray for 
a brave man's death." 

"God alone knows which is the good and holy 
cause." 

" The good and holy cause ! — I know which it is. 
The good cause is fidelity to an oath; the bad, 
perjury. Behold my feet red with gore ; they are so 
because, to come here, I was forced to wade through 
the blood shed yesterday. And if the children of 
noble Spain had followed the footsteps of their 
fathers, this blood would not have been spilled, and 
my son would not be here ; and a woman whom I " 

" Stop, my father ! You are in the Chapel of the 
Dead. Curse no one here." 

'* From my very soul, I say to thee, Juan, there is 
no Chapel of the Dead, no sanctuary, where I will 
not curse her ! Ah, Juan ! — my beloved Juan ! thou 
wert so pure ; now how vile — how dishonoured ! " 

'^ It is false, old man I " exclaimed the monk. 

'^ Who speaks thus to me ? " 
(t J »» 

"The lie thou hast given me shall be thy last 
word." 

" So be it ! Strike !— kill me ! It will be kind ; 
I shall then die with him." 

"Who art thou?" 

" My wife ! " cried Juan ; at the same instant rush- 
ing between his father, who had drawn his dagger, 
and Angela Lopez, who had thrown oflF her disguise ; 
^^227^ wj'fe, who is come as an angel to show me the 
»»r to heaven. " 
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" Say, rather, as a fiend to drag thee down with 
her to the bottomless pit." 

" Senor Ximenes, I am young, and age has silvered 
your locks. Pardon my hasty words ; but you told 
your son, my husband Juan, that he was vile and dis- 
honoured. I could not restrain my feelings. It is 
my love for him that made me forget the respect due 
to you — ^to you, an old man, whose son must soon 
suffer." 

" If he dies, who will have drawn down upon him 
such a fate ? " 

" If he dies — speak, Ximenes — who was the guide 
to his murderers ? " 

" Angela, speak not thus to my father." 

" Bless thee, Juan I thou hast compassion upon me." 

These words, '^Who was the guide to his mur- 
derers?" had pierced the heart of the old soldier; he 
could have supported everything but this thought, 
that it was he that had acted as the guide. When 
the words had passed the lips of Angela Lopez, he 
had hid his face in his hands, and bitter tears 
streamed from his eyes. 

The priest whose duty it was to administer con- 
solation to the dying, entered the chapel, and the 
prayers for the dying began. It was now seven 
o^clock ; at nine the execution was to take place. 

Juan addressed his father — " Will you leave me ?'^ 

" No ; I wiU wait tiU the end.'' 

" And at the last moment you will bless us?'' 

" Yes ; I will bless thee — thee, my son I" 

*'And her, to whom I have plighted my faith 
before God and before a priest?" 

Ximenes was silent; then, after a great inward 
struggle, he stretched out his hands, and blessed 
her. 

The prayers ceased — the roll of the drums axL- 
nounced that the moment oi e?L'&^\3L>C^sya. V^bSs. ^srsx:^^^- 
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On leaving the court of the prison^ Juan^ who held 
in his hand a cigarette, as though he had many 
leisure hours to pass away, looked about him to see 
where he could obtain a light The Captain-General, 
who was present to prevent the horrible cruelties 
which he feared might be exercised upon the pri- 
soners, and had remarked what he had required, 
handed to the condemned man the cigar which he 
himself was smoking. The son of Ximenes made use 
of it, and returned it to the Carlist chief, at the 
same time respectfully saluting him. 

The Genersd followed him with one of those deep, 
sorrowful, and penetrating glances which he alone 
could give, accompanying it with these words : " So 
brave a young man should have died only at my side, 
and under our banners." 

'' Such words,^' said an ofl&cer near the General — 
" such words> from the lips of Zumala Carregui, are 
the most glorious fiineral oration.'' 

" True V added an old man. 

At that moment a report of musketry was heard, 
then a sound of one falling to the ground. It 
was Ximenes. Since then Ximenes has fought in 
every battle, but has not found what he sought — 
Death ! 
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THE CHAPEL OE WIMELBIED. 



On a beautiful day, in September 1798, M. Her- 
mann, a rich country gentleman of Unterwald in 
Switzerland, gave the hand of his only daughter^ 
Gretchen, now seventeen years of age, to Frederick 
Haller, a brave young mountaineer, just four years 
older than his bride. A more graceful couple was 
seldom seen; both were endowed with handsome 
fortunes, and, as they were generally beloved, the 
festivity of the day was general throughout the 
whole canton. Many a near as well as distant 
church-bell pealed out its joyful greeting with 
friendly rivalry, and the bride's house was tastefuUy 
adorned with festoons of flowers, and garlands of 
green branches. The party proceeded on their way 
to church, amidst the joyfiil sounds of music, and 
the noise of multiplied vivats, resounding from thQ 
mouths of the sympathizing bystanders. 

Frederick's countenance, however, was overcast by 
a certain shade of melancholy, which the young man 
in vain endeavoured to hide by a smile. His sorrow- 
ful demeanour did not escape the penetrating ey^ 
of Gretchen. 

" Dear Frederick," said she, in a low voice, ^^ what 
in the name of heaven is the matter with you ?^' 

"Me? . . . Nothing I" . • ^X.OTxxaet^^^^'s^^^^^^*- 
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Gretchen loved him too mucli to insist farther; 
at last, however, he replied — 

'^ How can I have a free and joyful heart when 
our dear country is menaced in the most precious 
of her blessings — liberty ? The ' Directory ' has filled 
Switzerland with its armies, in order to destroy our 
ancient confederation ; blood is flowing in all quarters, 
from Berne to Lucerne; and some rencontres have 
already taken place. You know that the troops 
of the French general have three times attacked 
our canton." 

'^But three times they have been repulsed," ob- 
served the young betrothed. 

" An obstacle only stimulates to greater persever- 
ance," replied Frederick ; *' and humiliation begets 
impetuosity. The French will return." 

Before Gretchen, whose features betrayed the most 
violent emotion, had time to say a word in reply, 
M. Hermann, annoyed apparently by this mysterious 
conversation, came forward, and said, 

"My children, you ought not to talk together in 
this private manner; untS the ceremony is over, you 
belong to us; and then, what is the meaning of 
these sombre looks? Come, be cheerful; we are 
now just at the door of the church." 

It was a solemn moment ; the grand entrance was 
wide open; before the altar, decked with flowers, 
stood the venerable pastor, awaiting their arrival ; the 
chancel resounded with the cheerful tones of the 
musical instruments, while the organist in the gal- 
lery completed the chorus by his imposing harmo- 
nies. The lovers knelt ; the whole assembly followed 
their example, and immediately the ceremony com- 
menced. But Frederick was not the only one of the 
sons of Unterwald, whose mind was at this moment 
disturbed, and many heads were turned anxiously 
towards the door. All at once Gretchen started and 
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arose from her knees ; shots were heard at some dis- 
tance from the village^ and at the same moment a 
man, who had rapidly mounted the steeple, came 
down, exclaiming, "The enemy is at hand!" The 
noise of the firing became more and more distinct. 
The French, suddenly disembarking in the roads of 
Stanzstadt, had driven back the archers of Unter- 
wald ; fire and blood marked their passage ; already 
the spot on which the church stood had become the 
scene of a determined conflict ; the balls struck the 
painted windows of the church ; the holy asylum was 
deserted by the crowd ; fear and consternation every- 
where prevailed* Frederick, who remained self-pos- 
sessed amid all the danger, said to his betrothed : 

"The ceremony must be completed; remain on 
your knees, Gretchen." Then turning to the priest, 
he said, " My father, give us the benediction ?'' But 
the priest answered not, a ball had pierced him to 
the heart . . . He was no more ! A beautiful serenity 
was painted on his aged features. 

A mountaineer entered the church, out of breath, 
and his dress stained all over with blood. 

"Frederick,'^ cried he, "remain here no longer, 
thy post is in our ranks; our chiefs are fallen; we 
place you at our head." 

" I will follow you," replied the young man in a 
resolute tone ; " but what news? is Sarnem attacked?" 

" Sarnem is attacked ; but a vigorous resistance 
is still maintained in the chapel of Saint Jacques.^' 

"And the chapel of Winkelried?" 

"It is filled with ammunition, but there are no 
defenders.'^ 

"Defenders I" echoed the young maiden; "the 
chapel shall not want these; and if there are not 
enough men, women shall become men!" 

"What do you say, Gretchen?" exclaimed Fre- 
derick. ''You fight! You — so delicate — so frail^ — 
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to take a part in our dangers ! Leave to others these 
terrible combats, and return to thy father." 

"No!'' answered the young girl, "the hour of 
timidity and weakness is past ; I feel myself strong 
at once. Seek not to divert me from my purpose ; it 
is as immovable as the base of our mountains. 
Hasten to your post : I go to mine." 

" One adieu, at least, dear Gretchen," murmured 
Frederick; "let us hope to meet again in a better 
world, since we separate at the foot of the holy altar." 

" Yes, we shall meet above," said she, cheerfully ; 
" all our trials will then have ceased. Adieu ! " 

And while Frederick hastened to join his com- 
panions in arms, Gretchen, followed by seventeen 
intrepid young girls, went out of church by a back 
gate, and ran to take possession of the little fortress. 

The chapel of Winkelried was an edifice of mode- 
rate extent, solidly built, roofed with red tile, and 
defended by grated loopholes. It no doubt took its 
name from Arnold de Winkelried, who has immor- 
talized his name by a sublime act of devotedness.* 
The chapel was well supplied with ammunition, as 
the mountaineer had reported; and, moreover, in 
order to obstruct the roads leading to it, large trees 
had been felled, and enormous pieces of rock rolled 
down. Ghretchen hoped to be able to arrest the 
progress of the enemy until the peasants from the 
neighbouring valley should come to the assistance of 
their countrymen. Meantime, mountain echoes re- 
verberated the loud shots of the musketry; the whole 
country seemed one battle-field, valleys, villages, and 

* At the battle of Sempach, fought between the forces of Albert, 
Archduke of Austria, and the Swiss, who took the field in defence of 
their independence, Arnold de Winkelried, seeing that the enemy's 
ranks, protected by their long jayelins, could not be forced, rushed 
forward, and seized a number of these pikes, threw his body upon 
them, and fell prostrate, carrying them with him, and thus opening 
a way for his comrades into the enemy's ranks. 
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even private mansions ; the attack was as furious as 
the resistance was obstinate. For the French it was 
a question of military glory; for the Swiss, one of 
freedom and fatherland. The long line of road which 
lay before Oretchen made her for a moment believe 
that her countrymen had succeeded in repulsing the 
enemy; but the illusion vanished at the sight of 
a troop of foreign soldiers suddenly advancing in the 
bottom of the valley, their drums beating, and their 
colours displayed. The young girls embraced one 
another, and pledged themselves to die for the holy 
cause. 

At the very moment when the soldiers were ap- 
proaching without fear the entrance of the chapel, 
Gretchen fired, and a ball from her carbine mortally 
wounded a French officer. Her companions dis- 
charged their pieces in like manner, and the destruc- 
tion that followed, proved how true was their aim. 
The French, unable to find shelter, could not protect 
themselves from the murderous projectiles, which 
poured down upon them from all sides; while the 
young girls were defended by their rampart of iron 
and stone. The soldiers of the detachment, however, 
were too courageous to retreat, although fresh victims 
were falling around them every moment ; they would 
rather have been massacred to the last man. Leaping, 
then, over the material obstacles, which had been 
piled up to obstruct their way, they succeeded in 
nearing the door of the chapel, so as to be able to 
reply eflfectually to the fire of their opponents, while 
the smoke prevented them from discovering the kind 
of adversary they had to encounter. The greater 
part of Gretchen's companions had either been killed 
or severely wounded ; those who were unable to fight, 
charged the arms, and thus were able to make them- 
selves useful. At last the moment arrived when re- 
sistance was no longer possible. 
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" Surrender I'' exclaimed the French, 

Gretchen, casting her eyes towards the horizon, 
saw on the crest of the opposite hill, the enemies* 
colours waving. 

All was over ! 

" Surrender I" repeated the soldiers. 

To this the maiden answered nothing; she was 
kneeling in prayer. At that moment, a spark falling 
upon a cask of powder, set it on fire. A fearful ex- 
plosion took place ; and the chapel of Winkelried was 
blown up with a noise like the thunder of an earth- 
quake, or the irruption of a volcano. 

The first soldiers who entered the ruins fell down 
as if thunderstruck; for they now first discovered the 
sex of their formidable opponents. With saddened 
hearts, these brave fellows retired from the scene of 
destruction, and cursed the sad necessities of war. 




THE EIVALS: 

A TALE OF CASTILE. 
" Tener sa promessa, y moni "Spnimh Proverb. 



CHAPTER L 
THE. FEAST OF SHEAVES. 

Panola is a little village of Old Castile, situated 
in the narrow part of that province, and contrasting 
by its fertility with the barrenness of the remaining 
portion. It is an oasis in the desert, a landscape of * 
Andalusia concealed in the steppes of the Sierra ; a 
delicious garden, — ^perhaps unique in the world, — 
where Nature seems to have been at work under the 
inspiration of a great botanist and a great painter, 
in order to combine, on the same spot of the globe, 
all the wealth and all the beauties of creation. After 
traversing fifty leagues without meeting a tree, without 
perceiving the traces of the smallest rivulet of water 
threading its way over pebbles, all at once you arrive 
in the midst of woods, crops, and flowers of every 
kind, arranged on the ladder-like ascents of the 
mossy rocks rising tier above tier, as in a picturesque 
and gigantic hot-house. 

Here, cork-trees of varied forms, with hanging 
branches, are mingled with the brilliant verdure cj^^ 
the carob-tree ; with the pale oViN^, ^xo^\s^"^\^^^^^=s^> 
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and with long rows of white aloes. There, every 
shrubbery is surrounded with clusters of the large- 
flowered white cystus, resembling the most dazzling 
magnolias of the New World. Hill after hill is 
covered with a plant in bloom like the lilac, and diffus- 
ing an aroD^iatic odour which perfumes the air with 
quite a southern fragrance. The roads leading to 
Panola pass through fields of odoriferous lavender 
and of strawberry bushes, surrounded with elms and 
horn-beams of bluish hue, with which are inter- 
mingled the fantastical-looking branches of the nopal, 
a kind of vegetable coral very common in Castile. 
Over all this luxuriant vegetation there is a freshness 
which reminds one of the valleys of Normandy: 
cascades perpetually flowing water, small clumps of 
elm and ash trees, while the vine throws its glossy 
branches from the top of large trees, or hangs in 
garlands festooned to the side of rocks and ravines. 
In short, the atmosphere is charged with that per- 
fumed and violet dust which has caused it to be so 
justly said of the air of the South — that it may be 
felt and seen at the same time. 

In the best-situated house in the centre of this 
charming spot, at the south-east extremity of the 
village of Panola, a festival was being held on the 
25th of August, 1838, arid the joy manifested on the 
occasion was quite Spanish in its vehemence. The 
harvest had just been got in, during magnificent 
weather, and the corn carried home in the midst of 
a thousand acclamations. All the inhabitants of the 
village had taken a part in this joyful labour; and at 
the conclusion of the day, a trophy formed of the last 
sheaves was raised on high, round which, according 
to immemorial custom, the young men and maidens 
danced in their best costume to the sound of guitars 
aud castanets. Every one, however, was not in a 
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rejoicing mood in the little house at Panola ; and in 
order to find grief by the side of joy,, it was only 
necessary to pass from the open air, which was filled 
with noise and gaiety, to a room on the first floor 
where all was stillness and gloom. In ' this room, 
looking out upon the scene of the dancing, and coni- 
manding a full view of the country, two men, plunged 
in silence, were met, brought together by motives as 
different as were their ages. The first, seated by the 
small table of a rustic sideboard, was an old man, 
past sixty years of age, and more debilitated by toil 
than by years. His venerable head, crowned with 
silvery locks, was sunk down on his breast with patri- 
archal majesty. From his furrowed but calm brow ; 
his shrunk-up but dignified features; from the still 
lively glance of his eyes, scarcely weakened by time, 
it might be conjectured that he was one of those 
powerful and fine characters belonging to a Southern 
clime, whose mind does not become old with the/, 
decrepitude of the body, and who still combine with 
the genial good-nature of age the energetic freshness 
of youth. The only signs of feebleness in this patri- 
arch seemed to be in his legs, one of which in parti- 
cular was stretched out before him in a manner indi- 
cating the invalid, and the old man, no doubt, stood 
in need of the help of the crooked stick which was 
placed by his side as an. indispensable assistant in his 
movements. His costume was half countryman, half 
soldier. It consisted of a coarse waistcoat, of the 
colour of Spanish tobacco, a small cloak of the same 
colour — a garment indispensable to every Castilian^- 
a band or sash of red wool, twisted twice or thrice 
round his waist, and pantaloons which had certainly 
been in the service of a soldier before they had become 
the property of a villager, if their peculiar fashion 
might be believed, and the scarlet band which was 
permitted to adorn them. The hat, which was hung 
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njp near at hand, was round in shape/with a peak' like 
a sugar-loaf, and a narrow rim, turned up all round, 
and laced with loops and faded ribbons. 

This veteran, who had served in the armies of Spain, 
was the Senor Don Pedro Riaz de la Sarga, poor and 
ndble, like all Castilians, with this difference, that his 
nobility was as real as his poverty, he being the 
descendant of a family depressed for many ages. 
The small house in Panola was his last castle, and 
the fields around it his last domain. In Spain, how- 
ever, it is known that poverty is not synonymous 
with indigence, any more than " husbandman^' is with 
a man of the common people ; and Senor Pedro was 
richer with his cottage and his few acres of ground, 
than many squires in our country are with their 
lands and their castle. From old custom, to which 
the dangers of the times had led him to revert, the 
Spanish veteran was engaged in cleaning a poniard 
and in loading his pistols, which he handled with a 
kind of warlike delight, and with a dexterity which 
was astonishing for his time of life. 

The young man who bore him company was his 
fifth son, Bon Stefano Riaz de la Sarga, who formed 
all the old man's family at the time, the other four 
being employed in the army of the Queen. Stefano, 
a yoiing man of twenty years of age, was the true 
type, in all its grace and all its pride, of the true 
Spaniard. His complexion was embrowned, or rather 
gilded, by the sun ; his large dark eyes were almond-- 
shaped,' and had a calm yet ardent expression ; his 
features were regular and perfectly oval in contour ; 
his hair was black as the wing of the raven, curling 
slightly round his neck ; his countenance was armed 
with that expression of national pride which distin- 
guishes a Castilian among all the nations of the 
world. This last trait in the physiognomy of Stefano 
had in it something even of a wild look, by no mean3 
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pleasant to tbe eye; and' any one who saw him for 
the first time might have taken him to be a man of 
a revengeful or deceitful character. 

The dress of young Stefano was the celebrated 
gala-dress of every Spaniard^ and is known by the 
name of Majo dress^ the proverbial richness of which 
has led more than one traveller to say, that there is 
not a prince in Europe attired like a common peasant 
of Castile. In fact, of all civilized men, the dress of 
a Castilian Majo is, relatively, the dearest. Stefano 
Riaz wore a jacket of dark cloth, very short, adorned 
with loops and bunches of silk ribbons of the same 
colour, and with an embroidered fringe, also of dark 
silk, producing the most beautiful efifect. Between 
the two lapels of this jacket or vest, which were lined 
,with yellow silk, an embroidered shirt with .the neck 
turned down was seen beneath the opening of a 
small waistcoat with gilt buttons ; a cravat, tied cross- 
wise and clasped in a gold ring, lay on his breast. 
The short breeches, of dark silk knitting, were fast- 
ened to the garter by a loop terminating in a tassel. 
The slippers were made of very fine yellow leather, 
and were half covered by gaiters, also of the same 
material and colour, and reaching half-way up the 
leg, in order to show the white silk stockings. Add 
to this the old Spanish fillet, which is no longer worn 
but on occasions of ceremony ; and complete the dress 
by a black hat, with a narrow, turned-up brim, sur- 
mounted by a long feather ; and you will have an 
exact idea of the gala-dress, or rather of the finery 
of the Majo of Panola. 

In putting on an apparel of this description, the 
true attire qf pleasure, the peasants of Castile habi- 
tually lay aside their grave deportment, and abandon 
themselves to all the excesses of delight. Such, 
however, was not the privilege of Stefano Riaz, who$e 
gloomy melancholy presented a striking contrast with 
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the brilliancy of his clothing. Standing up near an 
open window, at some distance from old Pedro, hold- 
ing carelessly in his left hand a posy of half- withered 
flowers, and leaning with his right hand on the recess 
of the casement, he looked with a sorrowful eye on 
the reapers who were dancing with the young maidens, 
and his only reply to the challenges that were ad- 
dressed to him en passant was by melancholy tosses 
of his head, or by still more melancholy smiles. 
Every five minutes his eyes sparkled and a sigh 
escaped from him ; for it was then that a certain girl 
among the dancers — one more beautiful than the 
rest — drew near, and he seemed to feel to his in- 
most soul the rapid motion of the air caused by her 
mantilla, or the sweet perfume of her leafless 
bouquet. , 

" How beautiful she is !" he exclaimed, following 
her with his eyes ; and in order to see her longer, he 
leaned with his elbow languishingly on the window-sill. 

^^ Stefano V^ interrupted the old man, who had 
been noticing for some time how deeply his son^s 
attention was absorbed. 

" How they crowd around her V' the young man 
continued, without noticing in the least what was 
said to him. 

" Stefano V^ shouted the father still louder. 

" The reason is, she dances so gracefully,^' added 
the dreamer, more deaf than ever. 

" Stefano V cried Don Eiaz, at the top of his voice. 

Wakened, at length, from his reverie, the Majo said, 
with an indifferent air, " Did you call .nae, father ?'' 

" Yes, certainly," replied Don Eiaz, smiling ; " and 
you were rather long in hearing me, too. What were 
you musing about so deeply, my son ?'' 

About what? Oh, nothing at all: I was only 
looking at the reapers dancing around the sheaves." 

*^ If you were not musing about anything, then. 
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you would do better to imitate the reapers instead oi 
gazing at th6m." 

" I have no heart for dancing V' replied the young 
man with a sigh, and stepping away from the window. 

" And why not I'' 

" I don't know/' replied Stefano. 

^* Then/' said the old man to himself, " I begin to 
know, I think. Here, friend/' he said, calmly, " put 
back in their place these pistols and this dagger/' 

Stefano took the arms, and looked at them, to keep 
himself in countenance. Then, taking this oppor- 
tunity to change the subject, — 

'^ You may boast, father," he said, with an affected 
smile, " that there is not a soldier in the Queen's 
army who takes such care of his arms as you do 
of yours. The waters of the Tagus, beneath the 
mid-day sun have not a purer or a more brilliant 
lustre/' 

" The arms of an old soldier are his lewels, my 
son !" replied Don Eiaz, with military pride. " They 
now shine better than they did when I carried them, 
to fight against the enemies of Spanish independence. 
I had then no leisure to clean them, between 
combats of the day and the night-marches. Now 
that the weapon of the invalid," he said, laying hold 
of his stick, " has taken their place in my trembling 
hand, I must console myself for not being able to use 
them myself, by keeping them in a good state to be 
used by another. For, in these bad times of civil 
warfare and partisan-strife, every Castilian who cannot 
go out to fight for his* Queen and h;s country, should 
have at hand wherewithal to defend his household 
and his hearth. But," he continued, perceiving that 
he was wandering from the subject, " you have led 
me far away from what I wished to speak about. 
Hang up these arms on the wall, look at me, and 
listen well to what I am about to say !" 
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Stefano slowly obeyed, and drew near to the old 
man with some confhsion of manner. 

"What is it you wish to say to me/ father?" he 
asked, while handling the loops of his vest. 

" I wish to tell you/' replied Pedro, looking at 
him, with a smile from head to foot; " I wish to tell 
you whom you resemble for some days past, with 
your wild and mysterious manners, your silent reve 
ries, and your ceaseless sighs/' 

" I do not understand you, father/' 

"Indeed!" 

'^ I do not perceive that I am more given to reverie 
or more silent than any one else: during the day I 
joined gaily in the harvest, I danced for a long time 
with the young men and maidens of Panola; like 
every one else, I have been in a state of rejoicing 
since the morning. Look at my festival nosegay, 
which I have kept all day long." 

" True/' replied Don Riaz, ironically; "but just 
look a little in the glass at the smile you make while 
saying so/' 

" I assure you " 



"I assure you that you resemble your worthy 
father to a degree that amounts to perfect identity." 

" Resemble you !" 

" Yes, me ; but not as you see me now, with my 
white hair and invalid leg, but such as I was forty 
years ago, when I was in love with the charming 
Paquita Brez, before she became my wife." 

"In love!" stammered out Stefano; "do you 
think that I am in love ?" 

" I do not merely think that you are : I know it ; 
I am sure ot it ; and I have only one complaint to 
nmke on the subject, and it is this, that you did not 
first of all acquaint me with the fact." 

Pedro drew near to the young man, kindly hold- 
ing out both his hands, and Stefano fell into his 
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anns, saying — " My father, you shall know every- 
thing !'' 

Both then sat down near the little table, and drew 
their chairs as close to each other as possible ; and 
while the dancing of the reapers slackened in the 
enclosure, at the moment when the sun set in flame 
behind the village, the Majo poured into the bosom 
of the old man the simple and tender secret which 
weighed upon his breast. 



CHASTER 11. 

THE MAJO'S SECRET. 

" It is true, father,^' said Stefano, " for a month 
past I have carried in n^ heart an incurable love. 
There is a young girl here, the thought of whom 
banishes every other; whose image effaces even the 
recollection of my mother, and the sight of whom 
makes me forget the entire world, and even you 
sometimes, father, — God forgive me I If I no longer 
speak to any one, it is because the name of this 
young girl, and it alone, is on my lips, and I dare 
not pronounce it : if I feel 1;hat I have no spirit for 
anything, it is because I think nothing can equal a 
look from her or a word from her lips ; and I would 
give my life for such a word or look, if either the 
one or the other would but tell me that she loves 
mer 

*' Wonderfully well ! my son ; wonderfully well V' 
exclaimed Don Pedro, interruptuig him, and smiling, 
while deeply affected. " By our Lady, you are just 
like what I was at your age, and like what every 
Spaniard ought to be who has any heart in his bosom. 
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I have always thought that those who are most 
susceptible of the passion of love, are also the bravest, 
provided that the motive be a legitimate one/* 

" Oh, father, as to that '' 

'' I leave that to you, my friend ; I leave that to 
you ! So, before asking who, it is with whom you are 
in love, I promise to require only three conditions in 
order to your marriage.*' 

^^ What are they?" eagerly inquired Stefano, as 
if the words which he had just heard ought to calm 
all his anxieties. 

" First of all,*' continued the village lord, in the 
tone of a Spanish grandee speaking to his eldest son, 
''the woman that receives your name should bring 
one as noble and pure as that of Riaz de la Sarga. 
Nobility and honour are worth more than riches; 
and poor although I be, I ask for no other portion/* 

''And, next?** 

"And, next, she shall ♦be the worthy daughter of 
a devoted subject of our Queen Isabella, and of a 
faithful defender of the Spanish Constitution.** 

In pronouncing these words, the old man bent 
himself respectfully, and was imitated by the young 
Majo, who slightly raised his hat at the same time. 

'* And, lastly ?** demanded the impatient lover, 
eager to hear the final word. 

" And, lastly,** continued Don Riaz, solemnly, 
" you will both swear, on your marriage-day, that if 
death (which may happen any day) should remove 
any one of my four sons who are in the national 
army, you will instantly take these arms** (pointing 
to the dagger and pistols himg up near an enormous 
musket), " and without hesitation will leave Panola, 
to take your brother's place." 

" The two first conditions are already fulfilled, and 
I will engage for the third,** said Stefano, "when the 
occasion occurs. But, unfortunately, there is another 
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which you have forgotten to mention, and which, in 
fact, depends neither on you nor me. In order to 
be happy I must be loved, and I do not think that 
this is the case/* 

^^ You do not think so \" exclaimed, proudly, Don 
Pedro. " I should Uke much to see any girl of this 
village who should think proper to disdain the hand , 
of Stefano Riaz de la Sarga V 

" I do not know that she disdains my hand : but . 
I know that she seems to dread my love; for she 
carefully avoids my looks and my attentions : she 
does not allow me to speak to her, for fear lest my 
avowal should pass from my eyes to my lips.*' 

" Pooh ! nonsense ! " said, the old man, in a sprightly 
tone : " she no doubt behaves so to you, because you 
dare not yourself open your mouth ; you frighten the 
pretty creature with your banditti-like looks, that 
seem to be planning some shrewd trick or other. 
The young girls, do you see, don't absolutely hate 
their sighing lovers, but they like best those who 
speak to them ; and the reason why they appear deaf 
is, that they may listen to their wooers the more and 
the better.'' 

"Oh!" exclaimed the young man, clasping his 
hands, "if I could only believe that she would listen 
to me without being angry." 

" Angry, forsooth ! Did love ever offend a pretty 
girl? Let us see, my young nobleman," continued 
the old inan, looking at his son with pride ; " and let 
us commence from to-day our court to this cruel 
Maja ; but, first of all, let me know the name of my 
future daughter-in-law." 

Stefano was just about to pronounce that name 
which gave such emotion to his trembling lips, when 
a loud noise, which arose suddenly in the threshing- 
floor, interrupted the conversation at its most inte* 
resting point. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SELECTION OP THE MAJA. 

All the reapers, followed by their partners in the 
dance, rushed, pell-mell, towards the house. 

'^The Maja! the Maja!^^ they all shouted out 
together : " we want the Maja ! " 

In the twinkling of an eye the lower apartment 
was filled by a noisy and animated crowd of people. 
All the new-comers wore a dress resembling, more 
or less, richly, that of Stefano. Some had guitars in 
their hands, others castanets ; most were leaning on 
long peeled sticks, ending in fork fashion, and decked 
with party-coloured ribbons. Each wore on the left 
side of his vest a bouquet similar to that of the 
Majo. The young girls, in body-dresses of black 
silk, with short skirts, and red slippers and man- 
tillas, were beating their castanets, and entered the 
house waltzing with their partners. 

When this joyous multitude had surrounded Pedro 
Eiaz, the cry of "The Maja! the Maja!^' re- 
sounded afresh, and the peaceful voice of the, old 
man could scarcely be heard amidst the noise of so 
many voices. 

" Well, my children, what is the matter ? ^' in* 
quired the village Nestor of his tumultuous audience. 

" The Maja ! '^ continued to be the cry of the 
most turbulent in the crowd. 

" Look here,'^ resumed Don Riaz : " explain your- 
selves. Do you wish to speak about my niece, 
Rosita ? '' 

" Yes ! yes ! ^' was answered by all. 

" Very well, have you not got her with you ? 
I thought it was she that you were entertaining just 
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" Certainly/' replied one of the leaders of the 
riot ; " we were promenading her about on the last 
sheaf, and singing.^' 

^^ She was very willing to let us do so/' added a 
young peasant ; *^ and, so far, everything went on 
extremely well/' 

" But, just at the most important part," said a 
third person, " all was spoiled, when we were about 
to proceed to the ceremony of choosing the Maja." 

" Ho, ho ! " observed Pedro, smiling : " the little 
Navarrese gipsy played the prude, did she?" 

^^ Oh, yes ; she was perfectly obstinate ; and de- 
clared that she had nothing at all to do with the 
ceremony." 

'' That was just hke her," remarked the old man. 
^^ But have you explained to her properly the mean- 
ing of the choosing the Maja ? " 

" Yes, we have told her all and everything about 
it : how that it is an immemorial custom in Panola 
on the day of the corn-harvest ; and how that, after 
having carried about the young lady of the house, on 
the last sheaf, the young men of the village present 
their nosegays to her each in his turn ; that she ought 
to choose from among them one whom she authorizes 
to ask her in marriage, by keeping his nosegay only, 
after rejecting all the others ; that if she should 
refuse to comply with the common law, she will be 
disgraced for ever in the country ; and that every 
respectable young man in the village would be for 
ever forbidden to pay his addresses to her, on pain of 
seeing himself a marked man ever after. None of 
these reasons and threats could convince or satisfy 
her. She maintains that, having only lived in Panola 
for eight months, she is under no obligation to adopt 
our customs ; that she would see, by next harvest, 
whether she would submit or not to the choosing of 
the Maja. In short, she contrived, while giving us 
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plenty of fine words, to make her escape from the 
corn-sheaf on which we had seated her, and to rui 
away through the little barn-door/' 

" What a wild creature she must be \'' said Pedro 
laughingly, who, like a good-humoured old fellow 
took part with the young folks ; *' but, my friends,' 
he added, "you must agree in one thing — that sc 
many fine young men as I see around me here, musi 
have been strangely deficient in cunning not to be 
able to keep and hold one young girl among you all. 
You ought at least to have run after her, and caught 
her/' 

" And did we not run after her ! But where is 
the use of trying to catch a bird, unless you have 
wings ? While we walked, she flew, and banged the 
door that leads here in our faces. She ought to be in 
that room," continued the spokesman of the party^ 
pointing to an apartment to the right of Don Biaz, 
which was shut. " We have set guards at all the 
doors by which she could escape, and we are come to 
claim her from you, Senor Pedro, for the purpose oi 
exercising our rights in your presence, and com- 
pelling her to choose a Majo, and so to comply with 
the law and custom of the place." 

" You are quite right, my children," replied the 
old man, with the air and gravity of a judge ; " yoU 
shall have satisfaction this moment," he added, 
looking round for Stefano. Then, seeing him look- 
ing more melancholy than ever, standing behind a 
group of young men who were whispering together, 
he said to him, — 

" Stefano, come and look for youj: cousin in this 
room : it is the Majo's duty to do the honours of the 
Maja. Should Bosita refuse to come at your en- 
treaty, you will then tell her that I have requested 
her." 

'' I am going, father," Stefano replied, after a 
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moment^s hesitation; but^ stopping short at the 
door, as if the errand was decidedly disagreeable to 
him, he said, in an embarrassed manner, — 

" But what if I shall not find her here ? '^ 

'^ You will find her — she is certainly there,^^ ex- 
claimed twenty voices, which would admit of no reply. 

" But,'^ continued the refractory delegate, "perhaps 
she will not consent to accompany me/' 

" Oh yes, she will,'' replied Don Riaz, in a tone 
which compelled Stefano at once to open the door. 

" That is right !" exclaimed the villagers, delighted, 
and overwhelming the old man with their thanks. 

The young fellow who had come forward as the 
leader of the party, threw up his hat into the air, 
shouting out, " Long live the worthy Senor Pedro ! " 
— a cry which was caught up by acclamation, and 
re-echoed far and wide, until Bosita, conducted by 
Stefano, entered the room, blushing, and casting 
down her eyes. 

Bosita Lopez, as her uncle had stated, was a na- 
tive of Navarre, the daughter of Don Biaz's sister 
and of a country gentleman. She had left Tafalla, 
her native village, on the death of her parents, who 
had fallen victims to the civil war which desolated 
the country; and old Pedro caused her to be 
brought, not without some danger, to Panola, where 
he took pleasure in treating her like a beloved 
daughter, until she could be honourably and suitably 
disposed of in marriage. 

Bosita's origin might be read in her person, which 
was less Castilian than that of the young girls now 
around her; but although not so majestic in her 
figure, she was endowed with graces of a more re- 
fined character. Scarcely eighteen years of age, and 
just arrived at her full growth, her physiognomy was 
of that nature in which were blended delicacy and 
a perfect candour of mind, and her deepest feelings 
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'were betrayed by a kind of nervous agitation, wliid! 
had the look of that infantine thoughtlessness sc 
often deceptive in young girls. Her hair, which wai 
a deep gold brown, was simply fastened up by a large 
comb ; her forehead was covered with a tight dowi 
towards the temples, and tit up by a gentle radiance 
above the eyebrows. Her eyes, which were of the 
same colour as her hair, communicated to her phy- 
siognomy an enchanting harmony, which was com- 
pleted by the not less seductive correspondence 
between the pearly whiteness of her teeth, and the 
quick, clear glances that darted from her eyes. Hei 
pretty tittle mouth wore a serious expression, anc 
her chin inclined, by insensible degrees, towards i 
swan-like neck. Her cheeks, on which the rose'i 
dye was imprinted in scarcely perceptible and trans* 
parent shades, were admirably set in the frameworl 
of a face that was perfectly oval ; and the decidedl] 
aquitine form of her nose gave to her profile ai 
expression of as great energy as her front face wai 
calm and gentle. 

What looked most Spanish about Rosita, was hea 
shape ; at once slender and rounded, compact anc 
agile, in a degree worthy to compare with the finesi 
of Andalusian forms. The costume to which, a 
Maja, this unaffected beauty gave grace and effect 
was still richer and more briltiant than that o 
Stefano Riaz. The mantiUa of black lace, throwi 
behind and above the comb, heightened, by contrast 
the soft whiteness of her slun. Her bodice o 
brown velvet displayed to advantage her shape azu 
bosom with that remarkable accuracy which is j 
secret to all but to the Spanish coquette. The fee 
were encased in black silk stippers, and so narrow 
and small that they could only be distinguishee 
by their colour, and were attached, invisibly, iA 
the heel by ribbons of the same colomr as tb 
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atockings. This part of the dress, which we have 
ahready seen to be very rich, both by its substance 
and shape, was rendered still more luxurious and 
elegant by the quantity of ribbons, loops, fringes, 
embroideries, and flowers, wiHi which it was alixuost 
entirely covered. 

On seeing again the charming treasure, of which 
they had allowed themselves to be so unfortunately 
"deprived, the young reapers uttered an exclamation 
of delight, and greeted Stefano and his cousin with 
the sound of all their united castanets. 

'' Rosita,'' said Pedro to his niece, taking her 
hand, "I have made an apology for you to our village 
youths for the ill-mannered trick you played them. 
It is your part now, with a ^ood grace, to make 
amends by submitting to an old custom which is 
as strictly observed here as the paying of tithes. 
Now, don't tremble, my dear child, but perform your 
part cheerfully. You are the young lady of the 
house — the Maja; and among the brave CastUians 
who surround you, there are some lovers of yours 
who aspire to your hand. They are about to present 
their respects to you in the usual form, by offering 
to you nosegays of jasmines, which they wear over 
their heart. There is, no doubt, some one indi- 
vidual among them for whom you hav€ a secret pre- 
ference; and you have been told how you are to 
point him out firom all the others, by keeping his 
nosegay after he has presented it to you.^' 

'' But, Senor Pedro,'' stammered out the young 
girl, in a tremulous voice, 

" There must be no opposition, my child,'* said 
the old man, gently interrupting her. ** You are but 
too lucky to have so many fine young fellows here 
to choose among for a husband. Your choice, at 
the same time, is perfectly firee; you are not obliged 
to marry the favoured one witlun four-and-twenty 
b2 
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hours. He will not take you, ehild, as our kings 
take their queens, without paying their addresses 
to you, or your becoming acquainted with him. 
Quite the reverse, my dear ; your choice will only 
entitle him to continue to please you, to give proof of 
his love, and to show that he deserves your hand/' 

B/Osita endeavoured to repeat her timid opposition ; 
but the imperturbable Don Riaz closed her mouth 
for the second time, and made a sign to the young 
men to begin the ceremony, to which he seemed to 
attach as much importance as themselves. 

The greater number of the young men who were 
in the room then took hold, with their right hand, of 
their nosegays ; and the Maja might convince her- 
self, in glancing over them, that she had as many 
aspirants for her favour as there were handsome 
young fellows before her. Rosita was standing up, 
near her uncle, at one end of the room. To her 
right and left were grouped the young girls who had 
been reaping, admiring, without the least feeling of 
envy, the Queen of the Festival, and forming, as it 
were, her graceful court. In front the young rivals 
were placed, who were to declare their love, and who 
were seen casting at each other looks of secret 
jealousy. 

Standing up behind, and immovable, Stefano cast 
a melancholy look around the room. The per- 
formers on the guitar and the castanets, collected in 
a body before the door, were touching their instru- 
ments prelusively, in preparation for the coming 
scene ; while on this picture, worthy of the pencil of 
Leopold Robert, the setting sun threw a calm and 
solemn radiance. The first villager who stepped 
forward from the others, was a tall young man, with 
a florid complexion. He advanced with a firm step 
towards the Maja, and addressed her in the following 
complimentary terms : — 
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" I am Jeronimo Caldaroz : I stall be twenty-six 
years of age at Christmas next. They say in the 
village that I am very diffiealt to please in marriage^ 
because I expect to get the most beautiful Maja ; and 
you are that one, Rosita Lopez. "Will you, there- 
fore, place on your heart this nosegay, which bias 
been resting on mine ? '' 

Jeronimo presented his nosegay to the young girl, 
who took it, blushing, and let it fall. 

" He is rejected ! ^^ whispered the villagers ; while 
the tall young man entered the crowd again, and a 
second left it, to take his place. 

*' I am Don Juan Ribeira,^' said this one, in a 
careless manner. " My mother maintains that I am 
the best youth in Panola, and my father that I am 
the richest : it depends on you, Bosita, whether I 
shall be the happiest or not. Will you place on 
your heart this nosegay, which has been placed on 
mine?'' 

^' Rejected ! " whispered those present again, on 
seeing the nosegay drop to the ground. 

A third candidate advanced, and was greeted by 
a general smile. He was a fine-looking fellow, and 
a reputed wag, but somewhat of a sloven in his 
manners. 

'^ Little Rose of Panola,'' he said to the young 
girl, in a satirical manner, *^you have known me 
ever since you came to live in the village, and you 
know for whom I sigh, night and day. I love you as 
much as I love the wine of Xeres and of Malaga. 
Will you place on your heart ..." 

He stopped short on seeing his nosegay thrown 
away, amidst shouts of laughter ; and, taking gravely 
by the hand the fourth candidate, who succeeded 
him, he added, — 

*' Since I am not to your taste, Maja, I assure you 
that you are in the wrong; but see^ here comes after 
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me my cou8in Martinez^ who will suit you exactly 
instead of me/' 

Martinez was sent back^ in spite of his recom- 
mendation^ and ten others followed him, with as 
little success. The nosegays fell in showers at the 
feet of Rosita, and the floor around was covered with 
them. The parties in disgrace had become so nume- 
rous, that they could no longer conceal their con- 
fusion in the crowd. The bystanders spoke ani- 
matedly to each other, in a low tone; while the 
guitar-players, in their astonishment, forgot music, 
guitars, and everything. Old Pedro, by turns un- 
easy and smiling, inquired why his niece was so 
harsh, and then said that she had quite a right 
to be so; and the remaining candidates, with 
their nosegays in their hands, looked at each other 
with an air of hesitation, as if afraid to enter the 
Hsts. 

There were, however, still three who, bolder than 
the rest, advanced towards her. The first two were 
not even heard to the end of their address, and all 
eyes were fixed with interest on the last candidate. 
Bosita allowed him to speak ; and then, taking his 
nosegay, she looked at it with a coquettish pity, and 
sent him back, with a soothing sigh, to rejoin the 
love-trophies which strewed the ground. 

A deep murmur now arose in the room from the 
astonished villagers : " AH rejected ! — all ! '^ was the 
imiversal cry. ^' It is an insult, the like of which 
was never known.'' 

" But why, indeed," said some of the young girls, 
slily, "why should she choose one against her wUl, if 
none of the wooers suit her? " 

. Two parties were speedily formed, — one for, and 
another against, the Maja, when Don Riaz, advancing 
towards fais niece, imposed silence on all, and thus 
addressed her :— 
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^^ Wei], my child, have you fully considered what 
you have done ? " 

^^ Yes, uncle/^ she replied, firmly, " I have. Did 
you not tell me that I was entirely free ? '^ 

" Yes, free to choose, no doubt, but not free to 
send away all the aspirants/' 

The Maja cast down her eyes, without replying. 

" Excuse me, father, there is still one more candi- 
date,'' replied Stefano Biaz, amidst the general 
silence. 

*' Where is he ? " was eagerly asked by every one. 

" It is I," was the Majo's answer, taking his nose- 
gay. 

An exclamation of surprise was uttered by all. 
Bosita trembled so violently, that she was obliged to 
take hold of her uncle's arm for support ; and Pedro, 
more astonished than anyone, ran hastily to his son, 
and said, with joy, — 

^' What, Stefano, is it your cousin that you are in 
love with ? " 

" Yes, father ; it is she, indeed, that I love." 

" Very well," said the old man, staring with 
amazement. " I now see," he said to himself, " why 
our Maja was so difficult to please : the little gipsy 
was only waiting to get hold of the best tit-bit." 

Reasoning thus within himself, Pedro resumed his 
place near Bosita ; and Stefano, amidst signa of gene- 
ral interest, and oale with emotion advanced towards- 
his cousin. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE LAST NOSEGAY. 

" RosiTA, I love you/' Stefano merely said to the 
Maja : ^^ will you place on your heart this nosegay? '' 
The young man uttered these words in so soft and 
expressive a tone, his manner in presenting the 
flowers was so suppliant, that a sympathetic feeling 
was communicated to all present, while tears of 
emotion filled the eyes of Pedro and the young girl. 
" Keep the nosegay, Rosita — keep it ! " was the 
silent language of every face in the crowd, without 
excepting even his rivals. Some voices ventured to 
speak these words aloud, as the interpretation of a 
common wish ; and the gentle sound of the castanets 
and guitars seemed like the utterance of a mys- 
terious prayer. 
' The Maja, as pale as her cousin, took the nosegay 

with a trembling hand, looked at it with a sort of 
satisfaction, made a motion as if to throw it on 
the ground, stopped hastily to look at it again, and 
i at last let it fall, and turned away her head. 
i " Santa Maria ! he, too, rejected ! ^^ was the uni- 

! versal cry of astonishment and grief. All of a sudden, 
'; the music ceased ; a confused sound of voices in the 
room followed : the company of reapers was agitated 
I by various feelings, and Stefano threw himself, all in 
tears, into his father's arms. 

*^ Did I not tell you, father, that I loved against 
,.. hope?'' 

j • " My boy ! my poor boy !" stammered out the old 

!i ''. man, pierced to the heart, and in a voice scarcely 
;! ^ audible. Then, turning to the Maja, while con- 
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tinuing to press his son to his breast^ he said^ in 
a tone of grief: — 

" Eosita, you have not only been severe, you have 
been pitiless. When you came, eight months ago, 
from the recesses of Navarre, a forsaken orphan; 
when I received you here with joy, and treated you 
as my own child, I was far from thinking that you 
would bring grief and despair into my house. True, 
you are not compelled to feel for my son the love 
with which you have inspired him, quite involun- 
tarily, no doubt You are entirely free, as you said. 
And as this freedom has only enabled you to render 
those unfortunate who loved you dearly . . J^ Here 
the old man's feelings overcame him, and he leaned 
his head, while shedding tears, on his son^s breast. 

*' My poor Stefano 1 " he exclaimed, embracing him 
tenderly. '^But, come,^^ he continued, in a firmer tone, 
** let us no longer speak about that matter, and let 
us summon up courage : forget that you once loved 
your cousin.*^ 

'* Never 1 ^' said Stefano ; ^^ never, father ! " 

"Remember, only,^^ added the old man kindly, 
observing that Rosita concealed her face with her 
hands, and was shedding tears, — "remember that she 
is your cousin — ^your sister — just as I, whatever may 
happen, shall never forget that she is my niece — my 
daughter.^^ 

"Yes !" exclaimed Rosita, bathing his hands with 
tears. "Yes, Pedro, your daughter! Never fear 
that I shall become unworthy of that name; and do 
not condemn me as ungrateful before hearing how 
I can justify myself.^' 

" Justify yourself ?^^ repeated Stefano, who saw in 
these words a slight glimmering of hope. 

" What did you say, my dear niece ? Speak; I am 
listening to hear you,'* added the uncle. 

Bosita looked around her hesitatingly, and made 
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several vain attempts to speak. "Senor Pedro," 
she at length said, " I have a secret, which it was, 
perhaps, wrong in me not to have told you sooner, 
and which I can confide to you alone, if you will 
permit me to do so/^ 

" To me only, did you say, my niece ? Very well," 
repeated the old man, astonished, " go on, I am ready 
to hear you." So saying, he seized Rosita's hand 
hastily ; and making a sign to the villagers to excuse 
him for a short time, and to his son to pluck up 
courage, he retired into another room with the young 
girl, while the crowd of reapers dispersed, whisper- 
ing to each other. 

" A secret which she will confide to no one but 
my father!" Stefeno said to himself, slowly, when, 
he was left alone in the hall; and after having 
gazed for a while, musingly, on the door through 
which his cousin had disappeared, he knelt down 
and prayed for courage to wait the solution of 
the mystery, and that if hope might not be givto 
to him, he might then be cured of his love. He 
then called for a servant belonging to the bam, to 
come and shut up and take care of the house, while 
he went to take a walk and breathe the pure air 
of the hills, whose shadows were beginning to descend 
on the village. 

The only light in the sky was from the departing 
rays of the sun, imprinted on the crimson clouds 
at his setting. The evening breeze, wandering in 
the air, softened the perfume of the jasmines and 
orange-trees, and no sounds were heard in Panola but 
the distant notes of guitars and castanets, mingled 
at times with the far-oflf and feeble echo of the bells 
of some belated muleteers. 

When Stefano returned to the house, he found his 
father and cousin in the lower story. Bosita trembled, 
at seeing him^ and dared not lift up her eyes, said 
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thea, under the pretext of going to her room, she 
went away, after having embraced her uncle. Stefano, 
being now left alone with his father, looked at him 
for some time before speaking; and then, with 
mingled feelings of curiosity and anguish of mind, he 
approached him, and said — " Well, father, have you 
anything to say to me?" 

Pedro silently held out his hand, of which his son, 
in gloomy mood, took hold. 

'* One word only, father/' he said, in a tone of 
great impatience. "Can Bosita love me, and can 
I have her for my wife?'' 

"Well," replied Don Riaz, " all is not lost. A day, 
perhaps, may come, when you can speak of love to 
Bosita: you will then know the secret with which 
I do not now wish to overwhelm you : you will be 
made acquainted with it when it has ceased to contain 
anything painful to you." 

"The old story," replied Stefano, with a bitter 
laugh. " I thank you, however, for this poor bit of 
consolation, for I know that it is all that is in your 
power to give me." He then paced about a little in 
the hall with a wild air ; stopped for a little before the 
door of his cousin's room, and there, relinquishing 
this compulsory calm in order to abandon himself to 
the most convulsive despair, he exclaimed, "Mise- 
rable wretch that I am ! " all the while running up 
and iown the room and throwing his arms wildly 
about. He next tore oflF the ornaments from his dress 
with a fury which added to the energy of his impre- 
cations : he took his hat and feather, and threw them 
from him, together with the tassels of his fillet, after 
which he returned to overwhelm his father with 
questions, in order to wring from him, if possible, 
Bosita's secret. 

" You must forget Bosita and her secret, my son," 
said liie old man; "you must banish from your 
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heart evea the very remembrance of your love for 
her!^^ 

" ^Tis true/* replied Stefano, in a hollow voice, 
'* but 'tis imfortunately impossible. You remember, 
father, the work on ancient history in which the life 
of the Theban general — Epaminondas — is related? 
Well, that general having received in battle a wound 
from a javelin in the breast, the physicians declared 
that in order to dress his wound, it was necessary 
to commence by drawing out the javelin ; but that 
the operation might cost him his life, should he have 
the courage to submit to it. Now, you know, that 
Epaminondas did submit to the operation — " 

"And that he died in consequence," replied 
Pedro, looking at his son. 

'' Very well, father," replied Stefano, emphatically; 
"the love of Bosita in my heart is the javelin in 
the breast of Epaminondas." So saying, he slowly 
ascended the stair leading to his apartment, leaving 
the old man, his father, speechless below. 

" Alas! alas! " cried Don Biaz, following him with 
his eyes as he went away. " Why did Rosita come 
into this house, and how shall we escape from this 
fatal circle in which we are enclosed ?" 



CHAPTER V. 

THE LIEUTENANT. 

Several weeks elapsed, during which the rumours 
of war were the only subject that diverted the 
minds of Stefano and his father. The troops of the 
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Pretender had occupied several villages in the neigh- 
bourhood^ and constitutional guerillas had been 
formed in the country in order to drive them away. 
It was then that a romantic event occurred^ less 
expected by Stefano than by any one, which threw a 
sudden light on the situation of aflfairs. 

It was a morning early in September, and but a few 
moments after sunrise. During the night there had 
been a slight shower, and the drops of rain on the 
leaves of the trees shone like myriads of diamonds. 
The rising sun, surrounded by some clouds of 
a pale grey colour, wore that singular and dim com- 
plexion which has caused him to be compared by 
the peasants of Castile to the King of Spain, enveloped 
in his cloak. The streets of Panola were almost 
deserted. Only a few muleteers traversed them at 
long intervals, and the house of Pedro Riaz was the 
only one in the village where any of the inhabitants 
were up and stirring. 

Having risen with the daylight, and before others, 
according to his usual custom, Stefano was the only 
individual who was in the hall on the landing oppo- 
site to a window that looked out on the road. He 
was engaged in fastening the lance of a picador to 
the end of a long pole, and occasionally stopped in 
his work to indulge in profound meditation. 

While thus occupied, he was struck by hearing 
the sounds of a human voice outside in the open air. 
The voice was singing the Moorish romance of the 
Loves of Adhemar and Adalifa; and to a Spanish 
ear of any delicacy, a slight foreign accent was per- 
ceptible, of which Stefano Eiaz, like a true Castilian, 
was duly sensible. Without leaving the spot where 
he was standing, he listened mechanically to the 
singer, whose song flowed in the following strain, 
among the echoes of the valley : — 
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" Fear from xny fond heart is qpringing; 

Love is aye akin to fear — 
Fear, that still my soul is wringing, 

Dearest love, when thou ait sear " — 
Said his artless mistress, yiddisg, 

To her Moorish cavalier. 

"What to me was king or kaitar 1 

One I had all kings above — 
And my first true love I gave him, 

Ere my soul had dream'd of love. 
Swear, till death, my smile to treasure ; 

Swear ;— -the grave thy pledge shall prove/ 

As, when clouds the heavens are veiling, 
Shoots the summer-lightning through; 

As, when storms are past, come sailing, 
Moonbeams down the mist and dew ; 

Brightly from the Moor's bUtdL eyebrows, 
Flash'd his glance, though swart his .'hue. 

" Fear the noble heart beseems not. 

Trust," said he, "thy cavalier; 
Trust his troth, for true love dreams not 

It hath aught to do with fear; 
Clings to thine his heart for ever. 

For to thee he first was dear." 

This love-ditty brought Bosita to Stefano's recol- 
lection. He uttered a deep sigh^ and looked towards 
the door of the little room : he then listened afiresh 
to the sounds^ which drew nearer, and which, besides 
their foreign accent, he fancied were pervaded by 
extraordinary emotion. 

If Stefano had heard this song at midnight instead 
of five o'clock in the morning, he might have snp- 
posed it to proceed from some coward, *' singing in 
order to bear his courage up." His conjectures, 
however, did not last long, for the singer soon 
approached the house. Stefano had just time to 
notice a tall man, bare-headed, and wrapped in a 
large cloak. The man turned away rapidly in pasdng 
before the open window, threw behind him a ktea 
and anxious look, drew up his doak over his shoulders. 
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and jumped qoickly in at the window. Stefano drew 
back with astonishment at this strange visitor^ and 
was at first tempted to lay hold of him, supposing 
hina to be a thief; but soon changed his mind when 
he observed him to shut the window and to crouch 
down behind it, remaining in that posture for some 
moments without taking his eyes off the road. On 
a sudden, a great noise of the tramping of horses was 
heard approaching the house, and it was not till the 
last of the party of horsemen, which numbered a 
hxmdred, had passed the house^ that the unknown 
visitor breathed freely. 

" Done, for the Queen's guerillas I" tBe stranger 
exclaimed, placing himself in a not very respectful 
and ironical attitude. He then stood up erect, smil- 
ing like a man who feels happy to have escaped from 
a most alarming situation. '^ If,'' he said, '^ they 
will but proceed at this rate for an hour, I shall have 
time to take some rest, which is very necessary for 
a worn-out traveller." 

So saying, he put up his hand to his throat, and 
for the first time turned round towards the interior 
of the hall, and in doing so perceived Stefano, who, 
on his part, looked him straight in the face. Both 
were slightly agitated, saluted each other distantly, 
and seemed to reflect for a moment before accosting 
each other. 

*' Silence, and attention !" said the soldier to him- 
self, while fastening up his cloak — ^for his manners 
and address showed clearly his profession — ^^'this 
young Spaniard has not a very open physiognomy, 
and tiie sly looks which he casts at me do not indicate 
a very kindly feeling." 

" Who can this man be ?" said Stefano to himself, 
instinctively approaching his pistols, which had been 
loaded by his father. 

He quickly, however, suppressed his inclination to 
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take up one of them^ on seeing the unknown in- 
dividual advance towards him in the most friendly 
manner. " He is unarmed/^ he thought within 
himself; " I must first know what he wants/* 

" Young and noble inhabitant of Old Castile/^ 
inquired the stranger — " for doubtless you are noble, 
like every true Castilian — ^will you do me the favour 
to inform me, first of all, to whom it is that I have 
had the honour of introducing myself in this stealthy 
sort of way ?*' 

Before replying, Stefano eyed his interlocutor from 
head to foot. He was a man of about thirty years 
of age, of an open mien and florid complexion, with 
very light-coloured hair, and mustachios of the same 
hue. The snuflF-coloured cloak which nearly enve- 
loped his whole body presented a striking contrast 
with his pantaloons, which were blue. This latter 
part of his dress, indeed, was not at all Spanish, and, 
combined with his accent, led Stefano to suppose 
that he must be a Frenchman. Not caring to reply 
explicitly to the question which had been put to him, 
Stefano answered, " Yes, you are in the house of an 
honest farmer of Panola, and it is to his son that you 
are speaking.** 

^^ Therefore,** replied the unknown, in a tone of 
noble frankness, " the son ought to be as honest as 
the father, and I am thankful to Heaven for it. 
JEntering the house, as I did, by the first open 
window which I saw, without any intimation of my 
intentions, I might just as likely have fallen into the 
hands of villains as among worthy people, and I may 
thus in some measure boast of having been lucky at 
a game of chance. Permit me, then, young man, to 
congratulate myself on having made your acquaint- 
ance.** 

" Very glibly spoken for so good-looking a man/* 
]: J thought Stefano to himself, not free from suspicion. 
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He then said aloud^ addressing tlie stranger: "t 
also wish to know who you are, — ^if not inconvenient 
to you, — where you come from, and what it is you 
want ?'' 

'* Your remarks are not tediously long, my amiable 
Castilian friend,'^ replied the stranger, laughing : " I 
shall endeavour, in some measure, to imitate you in 
my reply, as far as my habits and ways will allow 
me/* 

This qualification was in truth much needed, for 
his style of speaking was interlarded with a vast 
number of expletives and embellishments. 

" But, before we go farther,'' he continued, " will 
you kindly reply to two introductory questions? and, 
first of all, may I, without indiscretion, ask whether 
you belong to the party of the Queen, or to that of 
her opponent V^ 

*' My father fought under the banners of Mina," 
replied Stefano, proudly; " I uphold the Constitution 
and the liberties of Spain/' 

'' It is clear that you are for Isabella," said the 
unknown, saluting him a la militaire, " My dear 
enemy," he added, in alow tone, " I should no doubt 
think as you do, were I in your place ; for there are 
no ideas comparable to those transmitted by family 
ti-aditions for rendering a man faithful and respect- 
able ; but I beg you will believe, young man, that 
there may be respectable people in all parties ; and 
unless that were so, it would be impossible for a more 
disagreeable figure to present himself to you than 
that which I bring, at your service. But enough of 
this ; don't trouble yourself, and speak fireely. In 
shorty I now arrive straight at my second question. 
Can you assist an enemy in danger, and who, for the 
short time, is as far from wishing you any harm as if 
you were his brother?" 

'^ A man unarmed has nothing to fear from me ; 
c 
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and from the moment you entered my house^ yon 
became my guest/' 

*' Give me your hand^ then 1 — ^You are a gallant 
fellow/* cried the soldier, holding out his hand. At 
the same time he removed the cloak which concealed 
his dress, and Stefano perceived that he wore the 
uniform adopted by the French volunteers who were 
in the service of Don Carlos. His epaulets, and the 
tuft of his small shako, which he held under his arm^ 
showed him to be a lieutenant of inflEintry. 

^' Yes ! you are a brave fellow,'* he repeated, shak-^ 
ing the Spaniard's hand; '^therefore, if you have 
a bottle of anything good, or a small glass of it, I 
will tell you briefly, or more at full, just as you 
please, what has brought me here." 

Stefano opened a sideboard, and, having taken out 
what was required, poured out two glasses. 

^^ There is nothing of politics in this,'' said the 
Lieutenant ; ^^ both Carlists and Christinos might fra-^ 
temize over it. Here's to the health of the brave 
citizens of Spain — and to her pretty women!" he 
added, drinking off his glass. 

Stefano pledged him in return ; and having wiped 
his mustachios, the Lieutenant began his confidential 
recital as follows : — 

" My name is Charles*Paul-Edouard Dulaurier, a 
soldier by birth and profession ; never to be found 
in time of peace, but always present where swords 
are clashing; briefly, lieutenant for the moment in 
the first and only regiment of grenadier infantry 
belonging to His Majesty Charles V. — I beg pardon, 
I mean Don Carlos. To tell you how I came there, 
by a series of events more or less romantic, would be 
rather a long story, the details of which might not 
interest you. I now come to my present situation. 
Being in barracks at some few leagues from this — (for 
you are aware that we have made a divergence in. 
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this direction with Cabrera) — I asked a few hours' 
leave of absence in order to pay Panola a visit. I 
depended on meeting there a battalion of the first 
and only Voltigeurs of his same Majesty — I mean of 
Don Carlos ; which battalion^ with dl respect to you^ 
intended to make a halt this morning at this village. 
But, besides the folly of running the risk of coming 
alone before daylight down to the country, I have 
apparently made too great haste, and I confess, partly 
to my shame, that, like a young beginner, I haVe 
taken two steps in advance instead of one. In the 
first place, I have come before the battalion in ques- 
tion; and, next, I have been surprised by a band of 
Christino guenUas. These madmen (pardon me, 
noble Castilian, but that is their right name) were 
inclined to give me some leaden bullets for my break- 
fast, had I not contrived to give them the slip, by 
means of throwing one of their own cloaks round me. 
Briefly, I made off to the left, while they were look- 
ing for me on the right, and so got ahead of them. 
Pursued, tmfortunately, as soon as I was discovered 
to have fled ; without a guide in the midst of an 
unknown country; alone and unarmed against a 
hundred furious enemies, I kept them at bay for half 
an hour, and till sunrise; but their horses were 
furiously spurred on, and I was just about to fall into 
their hands, at the entrance of this village, if my 
good genius had not doubly inspired me when ap- 
proaching this blessed house. First, to put them on 
the wrong scent, I began singing in a falsetto voice ; 
you may have remarked, by the way, that my notes 
were not in very good tune : just reflect, however, on 
my situation, and you will agree with me that my 
performance was not so bad for a man who had a 
pistol at his throat. In short, the guerillas were 
caught in the trap ; for they feuicied that I had passed 
through the village, while I got out of sight at this 

C 2 
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window ; and wlien I reflect tliat those dear friends . 
are flying at full speedy while I am engaged in dis- 
cussing with you this bottle of capital old sherry^ 
I cannot congratulate myself sufficiently in having 
musical skill enough to execute properly the Loves of 
Adhemar and Adalifa. 

" Clings to thine his heart for ever, 
For to thee he first was dear." 

And, now,^' he continued^ after a pause, observing 
that he was listened to politely by Stefano ; " now, my 
amiable host, just take the trouble to understand 
how I am situated. I entered your house like a thief^ 
and you were not offended at it, but the reverse ; 
very well. You receive me without any deremony, 
and beg me to be seated ; very kind, indeed/' (So 
sajring, he took a chair — ^the best in the room — and 
sat down close to Stefano.) " In short," he said, 
emptying the remains of the bottle in his glass^ 
" you pour out, with your own hand, as it were, 
the cup of hospitality — ^to my admiration \" (Here 
he bowed to Stefano, and moistened his lips again, 
voluptuously, in the golden juice.) " But, attention !" 
he said, '^ and let us not fall asleep, amidst the deli« 
cious enchantments of Capua." 

'* Well, but what is all this to the purpose ?" said 
Stefano, who could not refrain from snuling at the 
disjointed language of the Lieutenant. 

^^ To this purpose, noble Castilian : the guerillas, 
although dim-sighted, are as little squint-eyed as 
either you or I; and so, not finding me on the road 
past the village, they will call a halt and return to 
Panola, and make a search for me here. Now, you 
are sensible that I am not desirous to be caught by 
them ; consequently, if my landlord is as honourable 
as I am disposed to think him — '' 

" That then you believe I will conceal you ; and 
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you are right/' replied Stefano, waimly; and looking 
round about him anxiously, till the cool-headed soldier 
patted Idm on the shoulder^ and remarked — 

^' The guerillas won^t be here before another half 
hour, and there will be plenty of time for me to hide 
myself. You may easUy suppose that I have not 
visited Panola for the purpose of meeting with the 
agreeable adventure wUch has overtaken me^ and I 
have still to beg of you, if I am not presuming too 
much on your kindness, to give me some information 
on a certain subject, which is the real reason of my 
journey hither/' 

'^Go on!'' replied Stefano, seating himself re- 
signedly. 

The ' Frenchman stroked his mustachios, drew 
himself up in his gorget, and opened the lapels of his 
coat in a finical manner. 

^' I have come here in search of a young girl," he 
said, looking at hi^ielf admiringly from head to 
foot. 

*^ A young girl !" replied Stefano, to whom these 
words recalled, in spite of himself, painful and jealous 
impressions. 

" That puzzles you — does it not ?" continued the 
Lieutenant slily : " ah ! I assure you there is reason 
for it, for it is a very extraordinary story. Well," 
he said, in the style of one who cannot keep a secret, 
'^ it will be useful for you to know the story, in order 
that you may communicate to me the result of your 
inquiries ; and if you have a second bottle of wine, 
it will help us the better to wait for the guerillas.'* 

^' With pleasure," replied Stefano, who went im- 
mediately and brought another bottle. 

" No one but a Frenchman/' he said to himself, 
'would thus take you into his confidence at first 
sight." 

The two speakers then took their seats at the 
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table, while tlie Lieutenant gave fresh scope to hia 
tongue. 

"Now listen/' he said, with sadden seriousness^ 
*' for I am no longer joking with you, I beg you to 
understand* It is now about a year ago, and shortly 
after I had entered the service under Cabrera, thafc 
the regiment in which I had the command of a com« 
pany, entered, after a rather warm resistance, into a 
village in Navarre — " 

*' A village in Navarre '/'repeated Ste&no, whose 
mind was seized with a kind of gloomy forebodings 
while the grave manner of the Lieutenant filled him 
with alarm. 

" One house, in particular, made such a vigorous 
resistance, that it became necessary to storm it at 
the point of the bayonet, and our enraged soldiers 
were resolved to exterminate all the inhabitants^ 
Such a style of warfare is not in my character; and 
I confess that I felt my heart stirred within me when 
I saw twenty sabres lifted upon two old persons, and 
a young girl, whose mild beauty was only fitted to 
inspire one with kindred sentiments/' 

" Two old persons and a young girl V agsdn re- 
peated Stefeno, with a pensive air* 

"HoP' said the soldier j "does that interest 
you?'' 

" More than you think," was the reply; ^* go on." 

*' In short, I darted between the victims and their 
assailants, determined at all hazards to prevent my 
soldiers from being guilty of a crime. Heated by the 
carnage, the unfortunate men lost sill command of 
themselves when meeting with resistance^ Becog- 
nising no one, and not caring where their blows fell> 
they turned their blind fuiy against myself^ tod 
engaged in combat with me, which only ceased at the 
sight of my blood. I received a bayonet-thrust 
in my breast, but the young girl and the old 
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people were saved. Was not that beautiful^ young 
man?** 

These simple words^ pronounced with that uncon- 
scious heroism so natural to the French soldier, elec- 
trified Stefano, who now looked on Dulaurier as a 
man of mark and honour. 

"You may term it admirable!" he exclaimed, 
filling the glass which the Lieutenant held out to him. 
"But go on with your story," he said with warmth, 
feeling again the weight of the forebodings that 
agitated Mm, in spite of his efiPbrts to shake them off. 

" The worthy people whose lives I had saved,'' con- 
tinued Dulaurier, " evinced their gratitude to me in 
an excessive degree. They kept me at home with 
them, and gave up to me their best chamber. They 
dressed my wound, nursed me, and took care of me 
as if I had been their own child. The young girl, in 
particular, seemed as if she could not do enough 
for me, and watched near my bedside for more than 
a fortnight: in a word, she overwhelmed me with 
attentions truly fraternal. Poor dear love I'' con- 
tinued the soldier, who passed from a state of com- 
posure to one of melting tenderness, just as he had 
passed before from gaiety to gravity : " I see her still 
seated at the foot of my bed, just like a guardian 
angel, never speaking but to thank me for having 
saved her father and mother ; and leaving or entering 
my room to anticipate my slightest wishes. At first 
my heart bled to see this, and I positively wanted to 
take precautions against it ; but it was as if I whistled 
to the wind, and in a short time her conduct gave me 
more pleasure than pain. In few words, the sensi- 
bility and beauty of the little woman, and the kind 
treatment I met with — you understand ....'* 

" Yes ; I understand you — ^you fell in love with her, 
did. you not ? " 

" Oh, yes ; passionately.** 
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Stefano here could not repress some signs of lively 
emotion^ which the lieutenant looked upon as a 
token of sympathy. 

'^You are not a stranger to a position of this 
nature^ young man/' the soldier remarked^ looking 
Stefano full in the face. 

" No/' he replied^ impatiently : " finish your story 
quickly." 

" It will not be long now : from the moment I saw 
that my heart was gone^ I made no more ado^ but 
declared my love for her at once.'' 

" Did she listen to you favourably ? " 

*' Well, I ventured to flatter myself that she did : 
her colour went and came by fits and starts; and 
when referring me to her parents, in the tones of a 
voice which was both soft and sweet, she allowed me 
to kiss the tips of her fingers with a fond coquettish 
air that might revive the dead! Being now thoroughly 
cured, I lost no time in seeing her parents. The 
worthy father, who had been more shaken by the 
last affair than he need have been, had fallen danger- 
ously iU, and felt his end approaching. I had no 
sooner asked his daughter's hand from him than he 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, and exclaimed with 
transport, 'God be thanked! I shall now die in 
peace, having repaid my deliverer/ At the same 
time he took our hands, according to custom, and 
having joined them in one, he made us exchange 
rings. He then extended his trembling hands to 
bless us, whilst we, on our knees at the foot of his 
bed, vowed fidelity to each other. There is, doubtless, 
nothing new in all this, but it was affecting. The poor 
old man wept for joy; his wife wept also; and the 
young girl wept as much as both of them together. In 
short, we all cried like children, and I venly believe 
that the soft infection has again seized me," he said, 
wiping his eyes. ''Three days afterwards/' he con- 
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tinued^ ^' the good old man died^ and I set out for Old 
Castile with my regiment. Since that time I have been 
in so many parts of the country^ that it is now seven 
months since I heard from my betrothed, as you say 
in Spain ; and it was only by accident I learned that, 
her mother having died^ the young girl had long since 
left Navarre, and that I would find her at the village 
of Panola, where she was living with a maternal uncle. 
Being within a few leagues of that village, as I told 
you before, you will be aware that I have not lost a 
minute on the road. But, young man, what is the 
matter with you? — ^you are no longer listening to me,^' 
remarked the Lieutenant, observing Stefano rise up, 
quite pale. 

" I think I know quite enough about your story,^^ 
replied the other in a hollow voice. " What was the 
name of the village where your adventure occurred ? " 

"TafaUa." 

'' And of the young girl who was betrothed to you 
when her father was dying ? " 

" Bosita Lopez." 

" Bosita ! '' said Stefano to himself, sinking down 
upon his chair. "Unfortunate man that I am! 
this is my cousin^s fatal secret, and I shall never be 
loved by her ! " 

" Well, well, what ails you ? " said the Lieutenant, 
who was totally at a loss to comprehend the cause of 
his friend's agitation. " Do you know Bosita Lopez ? 
Is she in this village? Why are you silent? Is it 
possible that she is dead, or perhaps married ? " 

" No, no ; neither the one nor the other,^^ Stefano 
replied, although it cost him an effort to be com- 
posed ; " Bosita is here, in fact, — she continues to 
love you, no doubt, and awaits your coming with 
impatience." 

"Well and good," replied Dulaurier; "the little 
gipsy would have deceived me if she had acted other- 
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^^JA^^ aft^ B»9iking such a promise; and a vow made 
bj^ a Spaikuiird> as they say, is no laughing matter. 
})eaid^ fidelity is in a manner part and parcel 
(^ th^ soeial and natural position of woman. But, 
hri^iy, ean you tell me where I shall find my 
1>^lQ?othed?'' 

Ste&no summoned up strength in order to reply to 
ttds question^ when he was happily relieved &om it by 
the return of the guerillas^ who announced themselves, 
as the Lieutenant had foreseen^ by the clattering of 
their horses^ hoofs.. 

^' Silence ! '' cried Dulaurier, at this terrible signal, 
at the same time running to look out at the window. 
" It is indeed my dear finends/^ he said, after recog- 
nising them at a distance. 

" Yes, truly, there they are,^' added Stefeno, who 
now also perceived them, and who gave the Lieutenant 
a look that would have frightened him if he had 
noticed it. 

" They have entered the village at the other end,^' 
continued the Lieutenant ; " that is so far well : the 
madmen will search every comer, and set a watch 
over all the outlets. Having conversed together suf- 
ficiently for the present, the question now is either to 
secrete myself or to leave my last will and testament 
with you — ^we shall resume our conversation at another 
time." 

"Oh, yes ! yes I" said Stefano, in the greatest pos- 
sible distress, and looking round him wildly; "I 
ought — I — I — Oh, I am unspeakably unfortunate ! ^* 
he added, in a state of extreme excitement. " This 
man comes here to rob me of my life, laughing all 
the while; and I must protect him at my own* 
risk.'^ 

, where am I to conceal myself? " asked the 

it> waiting for a reply. 

' "^ ' I question made the Spaniaiid' blush afc 
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his hesitation. The sound of the approaching gue- 
rillas now drew nearer and nearer — he heard his 
father and cousin both moving about in their 
rooms, haying been awoke by the noise in the 
Tillage. 

"Be quick, for heaven's sake, and come to a de- 
cision ! '' exclaimed Dulaurier. 

"Now I know what to do," cried Stefano. "There 
is no place sufficiently safe in this part of the house ; 
but there is one at the end of the garden, along the 
great hedge-row : there, take this dagger, throw on 
your cloak, and follow me/' So saying, he opened a 
little door on the staircase, and Dulaurier followed 
close at his heels. 

" Notice well the way we take/' said Stefano, "for 
it will be necessary for you to find it again by your- 
self, if you should run any risk in the place of con- 
cealment to which I shall conduct you." 

" Don't be afiraid," replied the soldier ; " look well 
to the house, and I shall take equal care of the 
garden." 

They then proceeded along, in a stooping posture, 
by the side of a thick hedge of thorns in full blossom, 
and disappeared behind the leafy trees of an orchard, 
at the extremity of which there was a summer-house 
in ruins, whose roof was seen from the house. 

Having reached the spot, Stefkno made the Lieu- 
tenant enter, and placed him so that he could com- 
mand a view both of the road and of the garden. 
They then, in whispers, agreed upon the course to 
follow in every possible case that eould be foreseen ; 
after which, Stefano retraced his steps back to the 
house, in order to await the arrival of the guerillas. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE JASMINE riX)WER. 

Stefano^s anxiety increased with eaeH step that 
brought him nearer to the house. The sudden 
light thrown upon his cousin's secret* — ^this un- 
looked-for interview with a rival whose claim he 
could not dispute — the conviction that Dulaurier 
was in possession of the love as well as of the promise 
of Eosita — ^the struggle in his breast between jealousy 
and generosity — ^the commotion raised by the gue- 
rillas in their search through the village^ who were 
able to destroy at once both the bridegroom and his 
claim — all these formed an inextricable and terrible 
chaos in the brain of the unfortunate youth. Recoil- 
ing, by turns, both from self-sacrifice and villainy, he 
was more than once tempted to fly and to hide him- 
self like his guest, to abandon the other to his fate, 
and trust to chance for the winding-up of the drama. 
''Let fate decide between us,'' he said, "since 
it is fate that rules over all this." He shuddered, 
above all, to meet Rosita again, now that he knew he 
had lost her for ever. His gloomiest conjectures 
before were as nothing, and he regretted the cruel 
torment of doubt, which had now given place to the 
dreadful certainty of despair. It was not until he 

♦ Besides the axiom, **Keep your promise and die," whicli we have 
prefixed to this story^ the Spaniards have a proverb which says, 
** The oath of a Spaniard is sacred ;" and the favourite jpiece of their 
theatre is a drama by an old author, ** Dar sa vida par sa palabra," 
(Give your life/or your word.) The only merit of this druna is its 
giving a religious meaning to an oath; but this merit is sufficient 
to render the play popular in Spain. 
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had entered the door of his own home, that his 
perplexities found an end in the following manner. 

Pedro Biaz^ having arisen from his hed in haste, 
and heen the first to enter the hall, was there alone 
when Stefano entered. 

"Well,'' inquired the old man, "what has been 
going on ? '' 

Stefano stopped, greatly agitated at the sight oi 
his father ; he then remained at a distance immovable, 
and without replying. 

During this silent scene Pedro looked hesitatingly 
at his son, who, with eyes fixed on the ground, seemed 
to be confirming himself in some important resolution. 

" Stefiino ! what is the matter? '' inquired the old 
man in a tone of anxiety : " I was asking you about 
what was going on ; why did you not reply to me ? 
Give me your hand, my boy ; you have surely got 
something to tell me ? '' 

'* In truth, father,'' replied the young man. grasp- 
ing his father's trembling hand convulsively, " I have 
a request to make," he added, looking around him 
with an unquiet glance. 

" What request ? " asked Pedro. 

" I want your arms," he replied, with much energy, 
and pointed to the musket and the pistols that were 
hanging on the wall. 

" My arms, my son ! what do you want to do with 
them?" 

" I want to do what every one would do with them," 
replied Stefano impetuously. " Did you not tell me 
this morning, father, that nothing ought to detain 
me, if the service of the Queen should call me to the 
national army?" 

" Very well." 

" I now ask permission to set out this very day 
to join my brothers. I also wish to fight the enemies 
of Spain : I wish to distinguish myself in the field. 
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and to quit tke painful state of inaction in wliicli 
I am languishing at Panola.^' 

" You wish to leave your cousin — ^that is all ! '* 
replied the old man^ shaking his head ; ^^ and yet 
I do not know but that — '* 

'^ I know more than you do, father," replied 
Stefano, hastily : ^^ I know more at this moment 
than even my cousin herself I " 

"What did you say?'' 

" Is not Rosita engaged to be married to a French 
volunteer in the army of Don Carlos, a volunteer 
who saved the lives of her father and mother about 
a year ago in Navarre? Is she not waiting for this 
Frenchman in order to become his wife? and, in 
short, is not this the secret which she confided to 
you on the day of our harvest home ? " 

" You are right, Stefano : who could have told 
you?'' 

" A man who came in here for refuge just now, 
pursued by the guerillas ; a man who is no other 
than Lieutenant Charles Dulaurier, the very person 
who is betrothed to my cousin," 

'^ Is it possible ? " exclaimed Pedro, thunderstruck 
with astonishment. 

" It is as I tell you," replied Stefano, agitated by 
furious jealousy. " Let Bosita, therefore, console 
herself for her long and mysterious waiting: her 
future husband had not forgotten her, as she might 
have been led to fear. He is no doubt come to per- 
form his promise, and she will be happy at last. Sut 
you can very well see, father, that I must depart : 
I must quit this village and house; far away from 
this, I must divert my thoughts from dweUmg on 
the past by mingling amidst the noise of musketry 
and the clash of arms. I must console myself by 
killing all who may fall into my hands, since I have 
not been able to destroy him whom — ^" 
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'^ Stefano ! " exclaimed Pedro, vrho turned pale as 
he laid hold of the arm of the distracted youtih : *' I 
will never reproach you for hating the enemies of 
Spain^ and striking them down wherever you may 
meet with them^ in arms^ just as I would do mysel£ 
Sut take care not to confound private resentment 
with the national animosity which ought to animate 
your breast. Since Lieutenant Dulaurier has taken 
refuge here, he is no longer a volunteer in the army 
of Don Carlos — ^he is no longer your enemy or your 
rival, but your guest, and your life is boimd to 
answer for his ! Yes, your life, Stefano!" repeated 
Don Eiaz, whose countenance was lit up with all the 
enthusiasm of Spanish honour ; *^ for I would rather 
a thousand times see you dead — I would rather put 
you to death with my own hand, than think you 
capable of even seriously conceiving such a thought 
as you have now hinted at." 

'^ Alas ! '* said Stefano, in a low tone, " why, in 
truth, should I betray my guest ? Would my cousin 
love me the more for having delivered up him whom 
she prefers to me ? Having treated me with disdain 
when I was her lover, and held in honour, would she 
love me when I am become infamous, and my cha- 
racter is ruined? But do not distress yourself, 
father," he added proudly; " my honour stands in 
no need of support from interested motives, and 
everything has been arranged, so that the Lieutenant 
has no occasion to be a&aid." 

Pedro shook his son's hand, and merely asked 
where Dulaurier was concealed ; and when told that 
he was in the hut in the garden, and that precautions 
were taken accordingly, he said — 

" Eight : I leave your guest to your care 1 And 
now," added Pedro, soothingly, observing his son's 
eyes still fixed on the fire-arms, ^'I can imagine 
that you have no longer any desire to live in this 
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village; and although you are my last child — the 
only happiness of my old age — although I must die 
here alone, without the hand of any one of my sons 
to clasp in mine — ^still, as soon as the Lieutenant is 
out of danger, you shall arm yourself and depart/' 

While thus speaking, tears stood in his eyes — ^the 
tears of an old man, which are arrested at the eye- 
lids to fall back upon the heart, Stefano observed 
this, and was greatly moved; but this tender feeling 
soon gave place to jealousy, so much does the selfish- 
ness of that fatal passion exceed the intensity even 
of love ! 

" Forgive me, father, for being so pressing," he 
said, in a hesitating tone of voice, " but it is now 
that I wish to set out — ^this very instant — ^not to-day 
or to-morrow/' 

" This instant ! " exclaimed Pedro, indicating by 
a gesture of alarm a desire to detain him. 

'^ I cannot wait," said Stefano, with poignant 
anguish, " to see Rosita and Dulaurier united. Their 
delight at meeting again would annihilate me ; and 
I have discovered a method of rescuing the Lieu- 
tenant without delaying my departure." 

'^By what means can you do that?'' inquired 
Pedro. 

" By immediately joining the guerillas who are 
now looking for Dulaurier in the village. Seeing me 
along with them, it will never enter their minds to 
search our house ; and I shall secure my rival's safety 
by going away with his enemies." 

" You are right," replied Pedro, after a pause ; and 
while his voice, trembling with emotion, could not 
articulate another word, he extended his arms to 
embrace his son. 

" Thank you, father ! thank you 1 " was Stefano's 
grateful, but, at the same time, mournful reply. 

At the same time he laid hold of the pistols and 
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musket ; placed the former in his belt, and the latter 
on his shoulder ; ascertained that the guerillas were 
still in the neighbouring houses ; took his large hat 
and his purse^ with the little that was in it^ and pre* 
pared to bid his father adieu. 

Just at the moment when he was about to 
embrace the old man, the door of the little room 
opened, and Rosita entered. Her appearance ex- 
cited the utmost surprise in both father and son, 
while she, on her part, looked at both, but fixed her 
anxious eyes on Stefano and on his equipment from 
head to foot. 

'^ What are you about ? '' was her inquiry, ad- 
dressed to her cousin. 

" I am going to leave this place, Rosita," he said, 
while he stood as if riveted to the spot. 

" To leave Panola 1 " she exclaimed; " is it really 
so, uncle?" 

" Yes, my child," replied the old man, with a sigh. 

*' Does that surprise you? " said the young man, 
in a tone of bitter irony ; *^ ought I not to remove 
myself far away from her whom, unfortunately, I told 
that I loved, when her heart belongs to another ? ^^ 

" To another ! He knows all, then," thought the 
young girl. " But what are these arms that you 
carry ? Are you going to take part in the war ? " 

'^ Yes, cousin, yes : it is there, it is said, that we 
have the greatest chance of being forgotten, or of 
dying gloriously." 

Although these words were uttered so as scarcely 
to be audible, Pedro and Rosita caught their mean- 
ing, which to the former was a source of evident 
pain, while the latter said — " Do you speak of dying? 
What is the meaning of all this? " The poor girl, 
in fact, had a presentiment of some unknown and 
tmdefined evil that was impending, and her breast 
was agitated both by self-reproach and anxiety. 

B 
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• '' Stefano/' she repeated^ ^^ what is the matter?. 
I hear a iKHse in the nllage : are our lives in danger ? 
These arms which you have got^ are they intended 
to be used in onr ddence ? For pity's sake, tell me 
aU." 

^^ You have nothing to fear/' replied the young 
man ; " on the contrary, all your wishes are about to 
be accomplished^ and my absence ought to complete 
your happiness." 

*' Tour absence, cousin ! " replied Eosita, with the 
liveliest sorrow ; " how can you speak to me so ? " 

'^ Farewell ! '' Stefano added, with an evident 
effort ; " I wish you may be as happy as I shall be 
miserable. ' Farewell, father ! farewell till we meet, 
again ;'' and, so saying, Stefano clasped the old man 
to his heart. 

'^ Adieu, my son!" stammered out Pedro. ^' Come, 
have courage," he said, in a firmer voice; "serve, 
the Queen well, and remember, that so long as honour 
is left, you cannot be quite deprived of consolation 
Farewell, till we meet again." 

Another embrace between the father and son, and 
Stefano moved rapidly away in the direction of the 
door. 

" He is then really going away 1 " exclaimed 
Rosita, who had attentively, and with many tears, 
watched this affecting scene. " He is leaving us 
without even shaking hands with me, without one 
friendly look ! It is dreadful ! it is impossible ! '* 
she exclaimed, in a determined tone ; and rushing 
towards her cousin, " Stefano ! ^^ she cried, convul^ 
sively, " you will not surely leave me thus ? " 

^'"What is she doing ?^^ asked Pedro, who was 
leaning on his arm-chair from weakness and exces- 
sive agitation. 

" You are holding me back,^^ stammered out the 
young man to his cousin^ in a state of stupefaction. 
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'' Yes ! " she exclaimed, seizing his hand wildly ; 
"yes, Stefano; remain with us. You cannot leave 
me so abruptly ! '* 

" I must ! " he replied. 

" Do not, I beg of you, cousin Stefano ; do not be 
so cruel.^ 

"Adieu, Eosital" 

" Wait, at least for a few moments,'' she en- 
treated. 

" What ! " he said, " wait to see you united to 
another ? Never ! " he cried, in a state of fury. 

Bosita then ceased to hold him with her feeble 
grasp, while she repeated to herself his . last words, 
so plainly depicting his jealous feelings as to Dulau- 
rier. Then, seeing him on the threshold, ready to 
take his departure, she called on him to return in 
a distracted tone of voice, and held out her hands to 
him wildly, saying — " It is you that I love, Stefano ! 
I never loved any one but you ! '* 

If a thunderbolt had fallen in the room, it could 
not have produced a greater effect than this heart- 
felt cry. 

" What ! you love me, did you say ? '' cried Ste- 
fano, returning towards his cousin, quite bewildered ; 
while his father, overpowered by his conflicting feel- 
ings, took refiige in his chair. " O Rosita, repeat 
those words again ! Say you love me ! let me be 
quite sure that I understand you ! '' 

" Yes, I love you, and no other in the world but 
you,'' replied the young girl, affectionately. " Will 
you not remain here now ? " 

" Will I not ? — indeed I ^ill ! " he exclaimed, cast-^ 
ing away from him his fire-arms, and sharing, in his 
turn, in the extreme excitement of his cousin. 
" Yes, Rosita, I will remain at your feet till death 
tears me from you ! Rosita, look me in the face : let 
me read in your eyes those words which restore life 
d3 
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to me^ and which you have made me wait for so 
long.'^ 

" You would not have waited so long/' replied 
Bosita^ in a gentle tone, '^ if I could have summoned 
up courage to tell you ; for my secret has weighed 
sorely on my heart for the last two months/' 

^^ It was my fault, too/' he rejoined. " I found 
you so stiff and reserved, that I did not dare to con- 
ceive the least hope. How blind and foolish I have 
been ! How much precious time I have lost ! But 
let us now make up for all that is past/' 

So saying, he took her in his arms, and gazed on 
her with rapture. Both forgot, at that moment, the 
entire world; while Pedro, enchanted in spite of 
himself with this affecting scene, raised his eyes, 
filled with tears, to heaven, and said — 

" Gracious Heaven ! awake us not from this 
dream I " 

" Do you remember, Stefano, the day of harvest- 
time?" asked Rosita, with an air of affectionate 
tenderness. 

" Yes — the fatal day when you rejected my 
nosegay." 

^^ I did not throw it entirely away : did you not 
observe that ? " 

" No, indeed ; it may have been so, but I did not 
perceive it." 

" I secretly broke off a flower from the nosegay, 
and hid it in my bosom as a sacred treasure. Look," 
she added, mysteriously showing her cousin some 
small white petals, quite faded : '^ they have not 
quitted this place since the moment 1 placed them 
there ; but I have kept them as a remembrance of 
your first love-confession." 

The sound of the guerillas now grew sensibly 
nearer. Their search had brought them to the adja- 
cent houses ; and from the open window the noise 
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of their sabres and muskets could be heard. This 
signal, to which Stefano and Rosita gave no heed^ 
struck the ear of Don Riaz^ and made him tremble 
in his arm-chair. 

" Good heavens ! '' he exclaimed, remembering 
Dulaurier ; while his brow, as an old Castilian, was 
suflFused with burning shame at the bare idea of per- 
jury. Rising, therefore, with some effort, and lean^ 
ing on his stick, he went towards the two lovers, 
and, laying his hand on his son's shoulder, said, in a 
solemn voice, " My son ! Lieutenant Dulaurier ! ^' 

" The Lieutenant I Oh yes, I remember — '^ 

^' Your guest, whom you are betraying, unfortunate 
being that you are ! " 

" True,^^ replied Stefano, in a low tone, recollect- 
ing himself, and looking at his cousin. 

Rosita was in such a state of agitation, that she 
had not even heard Pedro speak. 

'^ Rosita ! Rosita ! '^ repeated her cousin, shud- 
dering. 

'^ Well, Stefano, what is it ?'' 

'^ You told me you loved no one but me — only 
me ; and yet you have pledged your vow to another !" 

'^ Dulaurier ! '* cried the young girl, with a start. 
^' God forgive me ! I had quite forgotten him,^^ she 
added, falling down on her knees. 

" Should your betrothed," continued Stefano, 
raising her up, '^call upon you to fulfil your promise, 
you will tell him, will you not, that it is gratitude 
which binds you to him, and not love; that your 
hand was promised to him without your knowing 
what you were about, and cannot now belong to him 
without your heart ? " 

" Yes," replied Rosita, '' I will tell him ; I . . . . 
but it seems to me that he cannot now return, 
Stefano." 

*' But what if he should be already here? ^' asked 
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a stem Toice — ^the vcnce of Pedro, who at the same 
instant advanced between his son and his niece ; and 
before the stem figure of the old Spaniard the be- 
trothed bent down her eyes, as if she stood before 
the object of her tow. 

^' Father ! ^' exclaimed Stefano, in a hesitating 
manner, and endeayouring to moUify the look which 
crushed him. 

*' Silence ! *' replied the old man : ^'love has hitherto 
spoken too much ; it is now time that duty should be 
heard. If Lieutenant Dulaurier were now in this 
house, Bosita; if, more faithful than you, he now 
claimed what you promised him by the bedside of 
your dying father, and what he has come to seek in 
this very place, at the risk of his life, — I ask you, in 
my turn, Rosita, what would you reply to him ? '' 

Pedro uttered these words in so authoritative a 
tone^ that she fancied she heard the voice of her own 
father, and saw him again restored to life and stand- 
ing before her. Trembling and submissive, like a 
criminal at the feet of her judge, she replied by turn- 
ing her eyes from Stefano, and fixing them on iSie 
formidable old man. 

'^ My reply to Lieutenant Dulaurier," said Bosita, 
" would be, that I am betrothed to him before God 
and men, and that I could never be another's, sa 
long as he lived to be my spouse." 

^^ Keep your promise^ and die! Well done!" 
replied Don Biaz, holding out his hand to his niece. 
'' Come, then, and prepare yourself, my child, to 
receive your betrothed.^* 

So saying, he led her away towards the little 
room, where Stefano in vain endeavoured to follow 
them. 

. ^' You are depriving me of my happiness, father ! " 
he exclaimed. 
. ^' But I give you back your honour, mj son," 
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replied Pedro. ^^ Watch over the Lieutenant," he 
added : '^here are the guerillas.*' 

The guerillas, in fact, had just left the next house, 
and were collecting around the area and the bam, in. 
order to watch over the entrances. 



CHAPTER VIL 

TBEASON* 

'^ What a dream 1 and what an awaking I'' said 
Stefeino, wildly, his eyes fixed on the door of the 
little room. '* Bosita owns that she loves me, and 
adds that she can never be mine so long as Du^ 
laurier lives. 8a long as he lives I And 1 have to 
answer for his existence with my own, when, per- 
haps, I have only to . Oh, despair exposes one 

to fearful temptations ! It is enough to drive one 
mad ! Let me fly, if there is yet time ! Let me 
quit these scenes where every thought is either a 
punishment or a perjury ! Let me run to join the 
guerillas, and stc^ them before they enter the house; 
for, alas I if they should arrive now, and ask me 
respecting the enemy whom they are pursuing, I 
dread to think lest I should not have firmness enough 
left me to . Oh, let me fly — ^let me fly ! " 

Taking up his musket and pistols again, he was 
just on the point of leaving the area-door, without 
anything on his head, when he drew back at the 
sight oi a captain of the guerillas, who motioned to 
him to remain where he was. 

*' How unfortunate — ^it is too late V exclaimed the 
young man, letting his arms fall, and sitting down in 
a chair* 
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The Captain immediately ordered two sentinels to 
be stationed before all the doors and windows ; and 
then, addressing a lieutenant and ten of the band, he 
added, while he struck with his sword the sill of the 
room, — 

" This is the last place of refuge which our pri- 
soner could jSnd, and here we ought to find him, if 
he is in the village at all. Come in, therefore, and 
search everywhere, comrades ; you know that the 
man who shall first apprehend the Frenchman will 
have the honour of shooting him, and will also 
receive twenty douros as a reward/* 

At the same time he entered the room, and 
Stefano saw himself, alone and unprotected, sur- 
rounded by twelve men. The two leaders wore a 
rather striking costume, which might pass for au 
uniform ; but the equipment of the soldiers was such 
a piece of patchwork, that in other circumstances it 
would have seemed comical ; but now their appear- 
ance and looks were too frightful to permit such 
thoughts. One was attired in a peasant's jacket and 
trowsers, h la militaire ; another wore tight breeches, 
a la Figaro, with an ample waistcoat, h la Bazile; 
one wore a Capuchin's large hat, turned up at the 
sides ; another had a shako, above a muslin skull- 
cap with four knots. The same diversity prevailed 
in their fire-arms, which consisted of every kind of 
deadly weapon, from the carabin to the lance, and 
from the sword to the stiletto. It was easy to see 
that they were a troop of adventurers, formed in 
haste, as ready for pillage and massacre in any 
quarter as to defend the country against the Carlists. 
The Captain, however, had the appearance of being 
a rich man, and seemed fit to occupy on other occa- 
sions a more dignified position ; and it was, in fact, 
easy to perceive that circumstances alone had lowered 
him to hold the position of a guerilla leader ; for he 
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miglit well have commanded a body of regular and 
disciplined troops. From his extreme yigilance^ and 
the prudent minuteness of his orders, it miglit be 
seen that he felt it to be a matter of personal in- 
terest and duty to apprehend his prisoner, and that 
he was ready to make every sacrifice to accomplish 
this end. 

" Friend/' he said, going up straight to Stefano, 
while the soldiers were engaged in searching all the 
rooms, '^ what do you intend doing with these arms, 
if you please ? Were they meant for your own per- 
sonal defence, or for the protection of the Carlist 
officer whom you have got concealed here? " 

^^ There is no one concealed in this house,'' replied 
Stefano, with the confidence inspired in brave men 
by the sense of danger; ''the family of Riaz de\la 
Sarga is known by the whole country to be devoted 
to the Constitution of Spain and to the Queen. I 
have three brothers in the ranks of the national 
army, and I took up the arms which you saw in my 
hands for the purpose of asking permission to join 
your troop." The Captain looked at him suspiciously, 
and noticed that his features were agitated by some 
internal mental conflict. 

'' Oh, yes, indeed ! the evasion is a happy one, 
although ludicrous. It was no doubt for the pur- 
pose of joining us that you threw away your musket 
in terror, on seeing us enter the house rather sooner 
than you had expected." 

Having nothing to say to this observation, Stefano 
pretended not to hear it. 

'' Our man is certainly in this house," observed 
the Captain ; and then, addressing the guerillas, who 
had returned from visiting the two rooms, he said, 
''Well, who have you found in the room on thia 
side?" 

" Not any one.'' 
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'^ And in the other?'* 

'^ A young woman and an old man/^ 

^^ Bring the old man here/' said the Captain; '^ he 
mast be either ayaricious or weak, and we shall 
either frighten him or bribe him/' he added, aside. 
^^ And you. Mend/' he said, addressing Stefano, 
while his orders were being executed — '' you mount 
up to the upper floor, with my lieutenant and these 
three men; you will open all the doors which he 
tells you to open, and do, in general, all that they 
desire you. Do not be sparing either of threats or 
promises, in order to win over this young man,'' 
(He whispered these words in the ofScer's ear, and 
slipped at the same time a purse containing some 
gold pieces in his hand.) ^^ You know that I must 
get hold of our prisoner at any cost." 

Stefano was inclined at first to resist the Captain's 
injunction ; but, on further reflection, he thought that 
to do so would only render him suspected, and there- 
fore led the way up-stairs with the lieutenant and 
the three men. 

At the same instant Pedro came out of his room, 
conducted by two guerillas, and leaning on his 
stick. 

" Gentlemen," he said, calmly and proudly, " I 
am astonished that you should come to disturb the 
quiet of my house in this way ; my name alone ought 
to tell you that I am as good a servant of Spain and 
of the Queen as you yourselves can possibly be. It 
is not for a son of one who was an old companion 
in the ranks under Mina, to forget his duty to his 
country." 

'^ You speak very feirly, Senor," replied the Cap* 
tain; "but, unfortunately, whatyousayis rather vague 
and unsatisfactory. You must be clear and precise, and 
give a reply to this simple question — ^Did there not 
come to you, about two hours ago, an officer belonging 
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to tiie Volunteer Corps in the army of Don Carlos^ 
and has he not been placed in concealment here by 
you, or by some of your people ?'^ 

" You can search, if you like," replied Pedro, who 
continued to sit quietly in his arm-chair. Astonished 
at his coolness, the Captain endeavoured to frighten 
him. '^ You play your part well, if it is an assumed 
one," the Captain said, looking the old man full in 
the face. " However, in my opinion, you are not 
quite so much at ease as you pretend to be.'^ 

" You are mistaken, young man,^^ Pedro nobly 
replied, shaking his head. 

A long silence now ensued, interrupted by a shot 
fired off in the upper story, causing the people below 
to start, and the Captain to send a man up to ascer- 
tain the cause. " ftobably/^ he said, " the conver- 
sation with the young countryman has become 
warm.^' 

" Unhappy men ! " Don Pedro said, ^^ I only trust 
that no mischief has happened to my son.'^ 

The Captain thought the opportunity favourable 
for returning to his attack on the old man. 

" Hearken to me,^^ he said, " Don Pedro Riaz. 
If the Frenchman of whom we are in search is 
not here, you, at any rate, know where he is. 
Now," the Captain added, after having the wit- 
ness of his eyes that everything about Don Pedro, 
his house as well as his person, indicated poverty, 
— ^^now, to induce you to protect so discreetly a 
stranger, towards whom you can have no feeling but 
hatred, some secret agreement must have taken place 
between you and him ; no doubt, for instance, he 
has promised you a rich reward.^' 

" Of money, did you say ? " replied Don Pedro, 
with an air of contempt. 

'^ You are not obliged to say that money was 
promised," said the Captain^ in a coaxing tone. 
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'^ althougli we know that at your time of life a good 
round sum is not to be despised. How much do 
you want, Senor ? You can state it in words or in 
writing/' 

'^ Silence, Captain ! you must not dare — '' 

'^ No one hears us/' replied the officer, ^^ Is it as 
much as fifty douros?" 

Don Riaz answered not a syllable. 

" I think/' said one guerilla to another, '^ that our 
leader offends the good old man's sense of right and 
wrong." 

" Would you take a hundred douros, a hundred. 
and fifty, two hundred ?" repeated the Captain. 

^^ Away with you l" cried Don Pedro, indignantly. 
'^ The honour of a Spaniard is not for sale, and it is 
to no purpose that you degrade yours !" 

^^ Let us see then what threats will do," said the 
Captain, drawing a pistol from his belt ; and point-< 
ing it at the old man, he added, in a fierce tone, 
'^ Since money makes you speak in that style, let us 
see what reply you will make to this pistol ; where is 
the Frenchmaii whom you have concealed ?" 

Pedro was silent. 

" Where is the Frenchman?" repeated the Cap- 
tain, snapping his pistol at him. " Answer me, or 
you are a dead man! Where is Lieutenant Du- 
laurier?" 

The courageous old man did not so much as wink 
an eyelid, and the pistol was just going to be dis- 
charged at him, when the guerilla who had mounted 
the upper stairs descended in haste, and called out 
to the Captain to stop, telling him at the same time 
that the fox was caught. 

" What is it you say ?" inquired Pedro, trembling 
from head to foot. The Captain put up his pistol 
again, and bade the guerilla proceed with his 
account. 
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*' Our prisoner/' he continued, " whom we saw 
from a window, is in that ruined hut which you see 
at the bottom of the garden." 

" How do you know that he is there ?" demanded 
the Captain. 

" From the country fellow who is up-stairs with 
the lieutenant," 

'^ What, Stefano !" cried the old man, horrified. 

'^ Ha ! ha V' said the leader, '^ it appears that the 
son is made of more pliable materials than the 
father." 

'^ The lieutenant having discovered nothing," re- 
sumed the guerilla, ^^and yet noticing something 
about the individual which puzzled him exceedingly, 
desired three of us to look into the barn-loft, and 
seized the opportunity to take the countryman aside. 
I was present all the time, and watched what took 
place. A purse of gold, pretty heavy, and a loaded 
pistol, were the two agents in the transaction. Our 
blade was rather untractable at first, and it was then 
that the lieutenant singed one of his mustachios by 
firing off the pistol-shot which you heard. The 
young man was suddenly much agitated by the 
report, uttered a singular exclamation, and noticed, 
too late, that we remarked his confusion. In short, 
having been pressed to choose between a bullet in 
his head or a purse of gold, he acquitted himself 
very decently by accepting the gold, and pointing out 
the hut in the garden as Dulaurier's hiding-place. 
' The Frenchman whom you seek is there,' he 
told us, passing all at once from the hesitation of a 
villain to the determination of a consummate traitor. 
'Run there,' he said, * without losing a moment; 
go round by the highway in order to capture your 
man, and you will find him crouching in the hut 
behind sheaves of new straw.' " 
While the Captain lent a joyful ear to this account, 
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the old Castilian listened to it with a horror mingled 
with incredulity. At length he could no longer con- 
tain himself, and, violently interrupting the guerilla, 
exclaimed — 

" Enough, wretch ! enough !" he said : " what you 
have now stated is impossible; it is either an in 
famous calumny or a stupid trick, and my son is 
incapable of either the one or the other." 

"Look, then, Senor," replied the guerilla, pointing 
to the stairs, which Stefano, in fact, was then de- 
scending, with the Spanish heutenant and his three 
men, and holding in his hand a purse. He walked 
slowly, escorted by the guerillas ; lus pale and agitated 
countenance was an index to the mental struggles 
which he had endured, and Pedro might still have 
doubted of the horrible truth, if he had not read it 
in his son's whole deportment. Don Pedro had only 
strength to utter a sigh, when he fell back senseless 
in his chair. Stefano walked across the hall with a 
hurried and uncertain step, without seeing his father, 
until he reached the window which looked out on the 
high-road, and then, like a man half distracted, he 
gazed about him with his hand resting on the case- 
ment, in a state of complete immovability; his 
other hand clasped convulsively the Captain's purse, 
but it was evident that this movement was purely 
mechanical, and that it was not for gold that the 
unfortunate man had betrayed the prisoner. 

Eecollecting his son's jealous hesitations, and his 
sudden impatience to go away, Pedro arrived at a 
painful explanation of his crime, by concluding that 
he had sold his guest in order to get rid of lam as 
a rival. Passion had no doubt disordered his brain, 
and rendered him as little master of his actions aa 
he now seemed to be of his mental faculties. How- 
ever this might be, the old Castilian refused his. 
belief in such infamy or madness, and the look that 
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he fixed on Stefiano was as wild as that of the young 
man himself. 

After having exchanged a few words in an under- 
tone with the lieutenant, the Captain made a sign to 
the two guerillas who accompanied Stefano, and said 
to them — 

^' Remain here with this fellow/' treating Stefano 
with the contempt due to traitors ; '^ watch him care- 
fully until we have had time to reach the place men- 
tioned. Should he make a single suspicious move- 
ment, inform us of it by shooting him through the 
head ; and should a brisk firing on our part tell you 
that he has not deceived us, leave him immediately 
in order to join us by the high-road/' 

" We understand you. Captain/' replied the two 
guerillas, who took their places one on each side of 
Stefano, while the others went quietly away, ap- 
proaching the hut with measured footsteps, and 
silently cocking their muskets. 



CHAPTER VIII, 

MALEDICTION — FATALTTY. 

A GLOOMY silence prevailed in the little room, 
where no one was present except Pedro and his 
son and the two guerillas. 

Stefano stood up before the window with his two 
guards, thinking himself alone with them, and kept 
his haggard eyes fixed on the road. Pedro, power- 
less and dumb in his arm-chair, seemed like a man 
who had lost at one blow all that he possessed upon 
earth. Alas ! the old Castilian wept over the loss of 
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his most precious treasure — ^the honour of his namCj 
betrayed by his own son ! 

For some minutes his mind was a species of chaos^ 
Amidst which arose in conflict grief and shame, doubt 
and despair — the tardy regret for having trusted in 
Stefano, and the equally useless desire of preventing 
the eflfect of his treason. At this moment the head 
of the old man resembled that of a mourner, seen so 
sublimely portrayed in the paintings of the Spanish 
masters, and which the actor Johany represents so 
faithfully in the part of Rui Gomez, in the fourth 
act of " Hemani." 

'^ It is then too true,^^ muttered the old man at 
length, waking up as if he had found his horrible 
dream realized. '^ Good heavens ! ray son has be- 
trayed his guest ! he has sold his rival ! Don Stefano 
Riaz de la Sarga holds in his hand the price of blood ; 
and yet his own blood — the blood of the Riaz — did 
not rise up in rebellion ! And shame did not choke 
him the moment his fingers touched that infamous 
purse ! Nor did the walls of this house fall on him 
to crush him — those walls which never witnessed 
treason before his ! And I — I, great God ! fastened 
down here by weakness, paralysed with horror, am 
unable — unable to make reparation for my son's 
crime !" 

While he thus spoke to himself in broken accents, 
all at once the sound of his voice reached the ears of 
Stefano, and brought him to his senses. 

*^ Who is there V^ he said, directing his wandering 
gaze away from the road towards the room, and for 
the first time he perceived his father. 

^' My father ! '^ he exclaimed, with a strange cry ; 
^nd then, hastily turning away his head to conceal 
the fearful and burning confusion that overspread 
his features, he added, '^ He was there — there — and 
>ubt saw everything V^ 
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At hearing the words '^ My father ! '' formerly so 
well known and so sweet, the old man shook in his 
chair with a kind of fury, as if some tyrannical 
power had restored both strength and fierce anger 
to him at the same time. 

'^ Do not call me father ! ^^ he cried, turning 
towards his son with bloodshot eyes ; " do not 
call me your father, for it is impossible that you 
can be my son ! No ; when the virtuous Paquita 
Perez gave me my fourth child, some evil spirit, no 
jdoubt, carried it away, and put you in its stead in 
the family cradle ; and I have taken for my own a 
monster, a serpent, which warmed itself in my bosom 
in order to destroy me before my time ! Do not, 
therefore, call me your father, wretched being ! or 
else tell me quickly that my eyes can no longer see, 
nor my ears hear, and that it was a dream which 
told me that my son is a villain, a traitor, an assassin ! 
Tell me, Stefano, tell me \" 

The young man was about to reply, but stopped 
on looking at the guerillas who watched him. The 
eflfort that he made to keep silence was so painful to 
him that he in his tui'n nearly fainted, and was 
obliged to lean on the arm of one of the soldiers 
for support. 

'^ Well, well,^^ said the latter to Stefano, '^ are you 
so weak and full of remorse ? Come, don^t listen to 
• the good man ; and look rather at this purse which 
you seem to hold in your hand so carelessly. Twenty- 
five gold pieces fresh from the mint ! By St. James, 
that is a subject full of consolation and support!" 

Stefano would gladly have sunk into the earth, 
rather than hear such language. He changed 
colour, and, without looking at his father, fixed his 
eyes again on the road. 

Pedro, however, succeeded in raising himself from 
his chair, and slowly approached his son. '^ He does 
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not even hear me," lie resumed^ after seeing Stefano 
return to the window; '^his eye cannot quit that 
fatal casement. One might say that he is watching 
the success of his treason — that he is looking to see 
if his rival will he reached in time — and wishes to 
have the testimony of his own eyes that his plot has 
succeeded. Miserable wretch !" he shouted out at 
last over the shoulder of Stefano, ^^if such is the 
case, then — " 

The young man turned quickly round with a con- 
vulsive start, and arrested his father's arms lifted up 
to curse him. 

" No," continued the old Castilian, disarmed in 
spite of himself, but becoming still more excited; 
"to curse him would be to treat him still as my 
son. It is not my words that must chastise him; 
my hand — my own hand — ought to perform that 
act of justice ;'' and while he uttered these broken 
words, the form of Don Riaz became fearful to 
behold ; his eyes seemed to start from their sockets, 
and he seized one of the pistols which hung on the 
wall. 

At this moment a door was opened at his right, 
and a hand arrested his arm. This hand, sent by 
Heaven, was that of Bosita. Hearing no voices 
from the room where Pedro had left her, she thought 
that the guerillas had gone away, and came to find 
her uncle and cousin. 

" Good heavens ! what are you about ? " she 
exclaimed, seizing the old man by the arm. 

Pedro stopped, and threw around him a wild look ; 
then, perceiving his niece at his side, he suddenly let 
the weapon fall to the ground. 

" Rosita V^ exclaimed both father and son at the 
same time. 

" Every kind of punishment at once 1^' added the 
latter, burying his face in his hands. 
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" Oh, it is you, Rosita,'* continued Pedro, in an 
absent manner. " What was I about to do? unfor- 
tunate man that I am I^' he said, drawing his hand 
across his brow, which was bathed in a cold sweat. 

" This is the dove that we chased out of her nest 
in the little room a short time ago," muttered one of 
the guerillas to his fellow, " The dear creature has & 
much less crabbed countenance than the old peasant, 
and I would willingly take her away in the room of 
the bird that we were chasing/' 

The other guerilla replied by a mutual sign indi- 
cating agreement, and Bosita came forward to the 
middle of the room. 

" Stefano guarded by two soldiers 1*' she said, 
noticing her cousin near the window. '^ GooJt 
heavens ! what is the meaning of that f and what 
is it that has taken place here during the last 
hourr 

She now recollected, with terror, that Pedro had 
announced the arrival of her betrothed, and certified 
herself, trembhng all the while, that Dulaurier waa 
not in the room. She then drew near to her cousin, 
and would have gone up quite close to him, if Pedro 
had not hastened to stop her. 

^' Child V^ he said, becoming again agitated, '^take 
care not to approach that villain I You told him a 
short time since that you loved him ; tell him now 
immediately that you despise him ; for know that he 
i& a base fellow and a traitor, — ^he has sold his own 
guest and your betrothed husband I" 

;^What! Stefano? Sold my betrothed ?'' she 
cried, horror-stricken. '^ It is impossible ! '^ she 
added, in a tone of incredulity. 

" Look !" said the old man, showing her the win- 
dow; '^ook down there at those soldiers with their 
fire-arms, who are going round to the garden by the 
high road.'' 

e2 
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" The guerillas ! Well, what then ?" 

" Why, Stefano sent them there. They are going* 
to surprise and kill Dulaurier in his last and only" 
place of refuge/' 

" Good heavens ! " cried the young giri, who 
indeed perceived above the garden-hedge the head» 
of the guerillas approaching the hut. Stefano at 
the same moment observed her remove to a distance 
from him in alarm, and he would have rushed towards 
her, had he not been kept back by the two guerillas 
who guarded him. He recollected the terrible order 
given by the Captain, and returned for the third time 
to the window. 

" And not only has he betrayed him/^ continued 
the old man, venting the last remains of his wrath^ 
and taking hold again of his niece's hand, *' but you 
may see, also, that he is watching the success of his 
treason, and follows, with an impatient eye, the ac-» 
complices of his crime. Do you acknowledge him 
any longer as my son, Rosita V added the old man^ 
in a tone of heart-rending despair ; " do you recognise 
him as the man whom you loved V^ 

Throwing himself down in his chair, he lifted up 
his hands to heaven ; and the fountain of tears being 
dried up within him, his grief found vent in throes 
from his bursting heart. 

Bosita looked at him with alarm and consternation ; 
the guerillas turned aside from a scene that affected 
them in spite of themselves ; and Stefano, with his 
eyes fixed on the window, looked as if he would 
provoke heaven to strike him with its thunder- 
bolts. 

At this very moment his prayer seemed to be heard, 
and a dreadful discharge of fire-arms shook the room. 
Every one recollected the fusilade foretold by the 
Captain^ in case the prisoner should be discovered in 

~ ding-place; and while the two guerillas responded 
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to the signal of death by a cry of joy, Rosita threw 
herself into the arms of the old Spaniard. 

The murderous sound was succeeded by a mournful 
silence. Pedro and Bosita appeared to swoon away 
together ; Stefano leant his brow, which was pale as 
death, on the window-casement; and the two gue- 
rillas looked at each other with silent astonishment. 

"Come, friend,'^ said one of them at last to 
Stefano, in a sinister tone, '^ your guest is now as 
dead as a door-nail ; and it was not by theft that you 
gained this purse ; we wish you all joy of it, and beg 
to remain your very humble servants/^ So saying, 
they made a signal and prepared to set out for the 
high road, according to the instructions of their 
leader. 

Boused by the sound of their footsteps, Rosita and 
Pedro followed them with horror to the gate ; and 
when they saw them disappear behind the door, they 
fell senseless into each other's arms. 

" He is dead y^ said the old man, on coming to 
himself. 

'* He is saved ! '^ cried Stefano, who advanced 
towards them, and threw from him the purse of the 
guerillas. 

" Saved V^ they repeated, starting up, while the 
young man, running to the little door in the bam, 
shouted out — " Here, Dulaurier 1 help ! help !" 

" Yes,'' he continued, without waiting for a reply, 
and returning hastily J;o the room ; " yes, father and 
Bosita, the Lieutenant is safe and sound, and you will 
see him immediately ! '* 

" That may be," said Pedro, " provided he returns 
to life again." 

"And how can that be?" inquired Bosita, less 
tranquil. 

Stefano replied by saying, — his anxious looks all 
the while directed to the bam-door, — "When I left 
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Dulaurier in the hut, it was agreed between us that 
I should inform him by firing ofiF a pistol, in the 
event of his being required to leave the hut and to 
return to the house : in this case I told him to creep 
along the garden-hedge, until he reached this bam^ 
where I should again conceal him &om his enemies^ 
while they looked for him to no purpose in the hut. 
This will explain to you how it was that I was so 
distressed and frightened when the lieutenant fired 
off his pistol up-stairs. Dulaurier would naturally 
understand this shot as the signal agreed upon be^ 
tween us, and, by quitting the hut for the bam, would 
throw himself into the hands of those who were in 
search of him. The only means of concealing him 
here, therefore, was to send the guerillas away to the 
hut, which I had the courage to do by pretending to 
sell my guest, by accepting the purse containing the 
price of his blood, permitting myself to be cursed by 
you, my father, as an infamous wretch, and execrated 
by you, my cousin, as an assassin. During one quarter 
. of an hour I felt all the torments of the lost, but 
I have saved my guest and my rival, and I have not 
disgraced you, my father ; nor you, my cousin.'^ 

Before he had concluded this justification of hinb- 
self, his father and Rosita were at his feet, entreating 
his forgiveness. Stefano clasped them both in his 
arms, and their embraces consoled him for all his 
sufferings. 

Dulaurier, however, had not yet come at his call. 
Astonished at the delay, Stefano called to him again, 
but received no more reply than at first, and now his 
surprise was changed to uneasiness. He ran to the 
open door and called again, ^^ Dulaurier !" but the 
same silence prevailed, to their increased astonish- 
ment and now secret terror. 

Pedro now joined his son in calling on Dulaurier, 
tmd both trembled with alarm at receiving no reply^ 
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'' What can have become o£ him ?" said Ste&no ; 
*' he onght^ however, to hear us, and he cannot be 
anywhere but in the hut/^ 

Running to the bam, he shouted out afresh, but 
the silence was great as ever; and no longer able 
to conceal his horrible presentiment, he exclaimed, 
" What if I should be deceived ? " 

^' Deceived !^^ repeated the old man and Rosita, 
petrified with alarm, while Stefano. searched every 
corner of the barn. This new feeling riveted them 
so firmly to the spot, that Pedro and the girl could 
scarcely follow him with their ears and their eyes 
during his fearful search. For two minutes a death- 
like sSence prevailed in the room, interrupted only 
by vague noises coming from the road. 

All of a sudden Stefano returned, pale, trembling, 
out of breath, his hair wildly disordered, and exclaim- 
ing that Dulaurier was not in the bam — had not 
come when the shot was fired, which he could not 
have understood as the signal agreed upon! No 
doubt he had remained in the hut, and the firing of 
the guerillas .... Here he stopped, not daring to 
give full utterance to the dreadful idea which pos- 
sessed his mind. At the same time the outcries from 
the road increased in violence as they drew nearer. 

" Victory ! victory V^ was now shouted by a hundred 
voices that were blent in one vast acclamation ; and 
Stefano — believing that he recognised the guerillas in 
the cries of triumph which he heard, and that they 
had just been shooting Dulaurier — abandoned 
himself to despair, and said, that in endeavouring to 
rescue the Lieutenant from death, he had only deli- 
vered him into the hands of his executioners ! 

The cries of '^ Victory!" were now heard at the 
house-door, and Eosita threw herself, in a swoon, into 
the arms of Pedro. 

But the consternation of all soon gave place to the 
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liveliest surprise, i/rhen, instead of the murderers of 
Dulaurier, they saw a battalion of Don Carlos' 
volunteers enter the room, headed by the Lieutenant 
himself. 



CHAPTER IX. 

• SPAIN AND FBANCE. 

" Dulaurier I Dulaurier !^^ resounded now in joy- 
ful exclamations from all three — ^Pedro, Stefano, and 
Bosita. 

" The soldiers of Don Carlos are our enemies/' 
cried the old Spaniard, while his niece concealed 
herself behind him. 

*' Say, rather, friends and servants,^' replied the 
i Lieutenant, holding out his hand to Stefano : " here 

I there are neither Carlists nor Christines, but only 

? brave Spaniards who have saved a Frenchman, and 
;t one who is grateful to them.'' 

![ " But," said Stefano, who was at a loss to under- 

j: stand what had taken place, " you are not indebted 
tons—" 

'* Indeed ! not to you !" replied Dulaurier, inter- 
■j rupting him, with hearty abruptness. " Come, now, 
i, what is it you say, my young Castilian?" 
j: " Well, then, tell me what has occurred," replied 

h Stefano. 

jt *' I will in one minute. And to begin, I must say 

j: that you have behaved like a Spanish hero, as you 
![ are, and that it is I myself who have taken upon me 
;l; to violate, in some measure, my instructions. Listen! 
' ; I remained for more than half-an-hour pretty quietly, 
although not very much at my ease, in the hut where 
) you had placed me, like a sentry on compulsory 
watch; and seeing on the road or in the gardea 
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neither guerillas nor living soul of any kind, I began 
to say to myself, very well pleased, that the sentry's 
duties seemed at an end, when suddenly I heard the 
report of a pistol near me, and concluded it must be 
the signal agreed upon, and that I must move off 
without sound of trumpet/^ 

"That pistol-shot/' said Stefano, "was one which 
was fired at me by the lieutenant of tlie guerillas ; 
I was certain that you would suppose it to be our 
signal, and that you would immediately leave the 
hut/^ 

'^ I did leave it, and that instantly," replied Du- 
laurier, " and was about to set out in the direction of 
the barn, when I thought I would just take a last 
peep at the road, when, lo and behold! instead of 
seeing the uniform of the guerillas, I beheld that 
which distinguishes the volunteers of his Majesty — 
pardon me, I mean Don Carlos — although rather the 
worse for wear. It was, indeed, thank Heaven, the 
battalion of which I spoke to you this morning, 
young man, and which, although it came later than 
was expected at Panola, yet could not have come at 
a more seasonable time. In short," continued Du- 
laurier, pointing to the soldiers around him, " these 
were the gentlemen whom I saw — and whom I have 
the honour of introducing to you." 

" Shoulder arms! present arms I" the Lieutenant 
called out to his men, who executed his orders with 
the nicest precision. *^ You will easily believe, that 
instead of going to the barn, I sprang to meet the 
defenders whom Heaven had sent me, at the risk of 
causing you some uneasiness on my account ; hedges 
and ditches were cleared at a bound, and I fell like a 
cannon-ball amidst the battalion. I told them briefly 
my adventures and my position ; and as, like good 
comrades, they determined on avenging me, they 
marched with me to find out the guerillas. But we 
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had scarcely taken ten steps before another adventare 
befell us. Our dear friends had just left this house 
to run to the hut ; and thinking to make quite sure 
of me in my hiding-place^ they fell into the trap 
themselves. ' Now, my boys/ 1 said — ' eyes right, and 
no mistake.' Lying in wait, at the same time, at a 
comer of the road, we allowed the guerillas to ap- 
proach in disorder within twenty-five paces of us, and 
then, under their very noses, unmasked on them the 
fire of one hundred rifles. Bang they went ! and it 
was the work of but a moment to stretch thirty fine 
fellows on the ground, and to make the rest seek 
their safety in flight.^^ 

'^The very fasilade to which we thought that 
Dulaurier had fallen a victim," thought Stefano, who 
now saw all cleared up. 

'^ You can imagine the conclusion,'* continued the 
Lieutenant. " Not wishing to leave Panola without 
thanking you, and being desirous of accomplishing 
the object about which I spoke a few words to you 
this morning, I said to my comrades, * K you and 
I are detained a little, I shall be sorry for it; but 
gratitude and other reasons induce me to visit the 
village ; so then to the left, forward, march ! ' It was 
then that we caught on the road these two stragglers, 
who had set out to rejoin their companions; they 
told me, while walking along, the splendid trick you 
played them, and I now give them up to you to 
dispose of them as you think proper.^' 

So saying, Dulaurier brought out from behind the 
ranks of his soldiers at the gate the two guerillas, 
whom he held by the ear, and who had been en- 
trusted with the guard over Stefano. 

" Here ! " said Stefano, throwing the purse of gold 
to them which was offered by their captain. " Here! 
go and rejoin your leaders if they are still alive ; and 
teU them from me, when restoring this money, that 
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they ought to fserve the good cause by means more 
worthy of it." 

"Thank you, Senor/' replied the two rogues, 
taking the purse, and at the same time preparing to 
avail themselves of the liberty to take to their heels. 

" Don't mention it/' said the Lieutenant, pushing 
them out at the door. " And now," — turning towards 
Stefano, as a man who had not a moment to lose, — 
"now that I know all that you have suflFered on my 
account, without reckoning what these two fellows 
have told me, and waiting till fate shall grant me 
the pleasure of giving up my life for you and yours, 
you must allow me to embrace you as a brother, 
as well as all your family — for here we have nothing 
to do with either Don Carlos or Queen Isabella.^^ 

There was such a feeling of gratitude in the accent 
with which these words were uttered, that Stefano 
took the Lieutenant at his word, and both embraced 
each other with the most touching cordiality. 

"This is not enough," added the full-hearted 
soldier, looking eagerly around him. " You have a 
father, a mother, a sister, a wife, perhaps: where 
are they? This noble old man is, no doubt, your 
parent," he said, pointing to Don Biaz ; and Stefano 
having confirmed the supposition, Dulaurier threw 
himself without ceremony round the old man's neck. 

The old companion of Mina could not refrain from 
blushing at seeing himself thus embraced by a 
volunteer of Don Carlos; but the Frenchman's 
cordial manner was so irresistible, that the most 
unsociable Spaniard could not resist the contagion. 

"Are there no ladies in your family?" inquired 
Dulaurier, continuing his inquiries with an eye 
sparkling with true Gallican courtesy. 

It was now that, in spite of all Bosita^s endeavours 
to avoid his notice, he perceived her standing all in a 
tremble behind Pedro's arm-chair. 
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''All! now I see a lady," he said, curling his 
Avhiskers ; but without recognising his betrothed fair 
cue. Advancing towards her with a confident air — 
wliile Stefano and his father looked on in alarm — 
"Lovely Castilian/* he said, politely; *^will you 
allow me — " 

He stopped short, balancing himself on one foot; 
fixed his eyes on the young countrywoman with the 
most astonished gaze possible ; and motioning to the 
soldiers to go and wait for him outside, he ex- 
claimed — 

" Most surprising ! Do I deceive myself? but are 
you not Rosita Lopez de Tafalla, my beautiful be- 
trothed, to whom I was engaged eighteen months 
ago?- 

"The young lady is my niece, Senor,^^ replied 
Don Pedro, gravely. 

" ^Tis she indeed,^ replied Rosita, stammeringly, 
and turning pale. 

" Now look how affairs turn out ! ^ exclaimed the 
oflScer, gaily ; while he embraced the young girl just 
as he had the old man, without noticing the agitation 
of his friends, except by referring it to the state of 
his own feelings. 

All delight, however, had disappeared from the 
little room, as the sun disappears at the return of the 
storm. The storm of passion and of jealousy was, 
in fact, rekindled; the struggle between honour 
and love recommenced in their breasts, and the three 
members of the family looked upon themselves with 
shuddering, as personages in a tragical drama, which 
had now reached its last act. 

" I have just saved his life, and he deprives me of 
happiness!" was the reflection which Stefano made 
to himself, not daring to look at the Lieutenant. 

" O my father ! my father ! hasten to my assist- 
ance," whispered Rosita, her eyes raised to heaven. 

i 
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" Come, come," said the old man, ^^keep up your 
courage for a few minutes longer^ and all will be 
well/^ 

Dulaurier, however, had by this time recovered 
from his surprise. 

" Zounds !^^ he cried, in a sprightly tone, '^I did 
not think that I was so near you, Rosita, when 
I passed such a disagreeable time in this house ; nor 
did I expect to find you quite so near me at the very 
moment when I was inquiring of my noble hosts 
where I could have the pleasure of seeing you. I 
must own that my luck has not been wholly bad to- 
day, and that Providence as well as fate is concerned 
in my aflFairs. When I reflect that I was within a 
few moments of death, and quite close to you, without 
my suspecting that I was in so delightful a neigh- 
bourhood — Well, I shall say no more, but that here we 
both are wonderfully well; and as we have but five 
minutes left for talking, let it be to good purpose. 
You may easily imagine, my dear, what brings me to 
Panola, after many wanderings ?^^ 

Pedro saw that his niece was distressed at this 
question, and, therefore, stoically made answer for 
her to Dulaurier. 

" You have come, no doubt, to remind Rosita of 
the promise pledged to you at the death-bed of her 
father: she has not forgotten it; she knows her 
engagement — ^her duties as a Castilian, and you have 
only to say one word.^^ 

" Enough ! " replied the Frenchman, interrupting 
him, and astonished at the eagerness of the old man 
to speak for the young girl, whose extraordinary 
embarrassment he could not help noticing. 

*^ Will you reply to me yourself, Rosita ? " he said, 
attentively observing her. "You know what it is 
that I have a right to claim from you ; are you still 
^lisposed freely to grant it ? '' 



I 
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Don Pedro was about to speak^ but the Lieutenant 
made a sign to him to be silent^ and insisted that 
Bosita should speak herself. 

"Freely?" ete stammered out: "no doubt, M. 
Dulaurier, my heart ought to be yours as well as my 
hand ; and from the moment that you attach import- 
ance to either the one or the other — ^* 

" Mere words ! ^' thought the Lieutenant to him- 
self, who became pale in his turn. " Well, it is clear 
that I am relieved from my obligations, and that all 
the women are weathercocks.^' These words he mut- 
tered between his teeth, which he compressed so 
vehemently as to draw blood from his lips. " But I 
must know who has taken my place/' he added, more 
calmly ; and turning round mechanically to Stefano, 
he observed that Stefano was as silent and as embar- 
rassed as Bosita ; and calling to mind the emotion 
which Stefano had displayed in the morning, and the 
singular hesitation of the young man to tell wh&re 
Bosita was to be found, he divined the whole truth, 
and concluded that the cousins were in love with each 
other. This explained everything : nothing could be 
clearer. 

While the whole party looked at Dulaurier with 
feelings of embarrassment, an expression of the most 
poignant grief might be seen in his countenance; 
but, like a man as much accustomed to repress his 
feelings at proper times as to give way to them, he 
recollected himself, and assumed all his former self- 
possession. He reflected that he had been as favoured 
by fortune to-day as he had been unlucky in love, and 
that it was no fault of Stefano, if he bad taken a 
fancy to his cousin — just as Dulaurier himself had done. 
His love for his cousin, however, had not prevented 
him, at the risk of his own life and honour, firom 
saving the Lieutenant's life. And further, Dulaurier 
reflected — since he had no wish to claim a heart whidi 
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belonged to another — that he must return the com- 
pliment; yield up something for that which was given 
up for him^ and maintain the honour of France on an 
equality with that of Spain. Having thus settled the 
matter in his own mind^ he stroked his mustachios^ 
and assumed the air of a man who submits to an 
immense sacrifice. " Now,^' he said to himself, in a 
resolute mood, " let me proceed properly here, and 
speak in language suitable to the occasion.'^ 

Turning, then, to Rosita, and smiling with an 
appearance of easy indifference, which contrasted 
strongly with his extreme paleness, he said, " Rosita ! 
without ceremony I am about now to speak to you 
more frankly than you have done to me, although to 
do so is much more difficult for me than for you. 
You have told me, hesitatingly, it is true, that your 
heart and your hand are stiU at my disposal : I am 
about to reply to you in a somewhat different tone, 
and briefly to inform you of the object of my appli- 
cation to you." 

At hearing these words, which were far from 
announcing what every one dreaded, Stefano and 
Rosita were thrilled by emotions of surprise and of 
hope, and drew near, trembling, in order to hear 
Dnlaurier better. 

^' Come," he said, growing bolder in the part which 
he was acting, " let us look the subject in the face, in 
true French style. Let us endeavour, my melancholy 
Spanish friends, not to take the matter too much to 
heart. What personage do you think you have before 
you in the character of Charles Edward Dulaurier ? 
An officer of a somewhat sentimental and heroic 
character, don't you think ? A model of a faithful lover, 
bringing back, true to his promise, after a year's 
absence, the dreams of an uncorrupted heart, and 
the fidelity of a first attachment ? Very well, noble 
Castilians; if such are your notions, they are rather 
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fanciful as regards officers in general, and the betrothed 
individual in particular. It is well known that the 
French officer, sword in hand, fights as well as any- 
one ; but as to fidelity to the fair sex, I blush to say 
it, for I know it by sorrowful experience, he is not 
worthy to untie your shoestrings, O noble Cas- 
tilians ! Your proverb says, * Keep your,promise and 
die;' ours says precisely the contrary: in short, we 
are mere pretenders to honour." 

'^ Indeed ! " exclaimed Stefano and Rosita, whose 
bosoms beat violently with the sweetest hope. 

" You are surely in jest// Don Riaz gravely re- 
marked. ^^ But do you seriously mean to say that 
you have deceived my niece, or — " 

''Don't mistake me, my venerable friend," replied 
the Lieutenant, whose courage and despair both 
increased at beholding the artless dehght of the young 
countryman and his cousin. '' When I told Rosita 
that I should love her till death, I spoke as sincerely 
as I do now, upon my honour ! I only made a mis- 
take as to the strength of my feelings ; for, in fact, 
being unable to remain faithful so long, all that I 
could do in quitting Navarre was to be faithful till 
I came to Biscay, Axagon, and other places, where I 
had the weakness to contract an indefinite number of 
engagements precisely similar to the first." 

While uttering these words with a forced smile — 
words which all the while rent his bosom — the officer 
displayed, in order to complete the eflfect, three or 
four rings on his left hand. 

'' Enough I " said Pedro, whose Spanish severity of 
countenance but ill-concealed his paternal satisfac- 
tion : '' you retract the promise which you made to 
my niece ; but then, how is it that you have come to 
Panola to claim hers ? " 

"Who said that I came here for that purpose?'* 
JDuDaunex hastily demanded. 
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Stefano recollected that the Frenchman had not 
really spoken a single it^ord stating positively that he 
was come to claim Rosita. He reproached himself 
for having listened too easily to his jealous fears^ and 
was deceived, like the rest. 

''I will tell you the reasons which brought me 
here," continued Dulaurier. "I said to myself, 
although I am very inconstant, that is no reason why 
Bosita should be so too ; while I have yielded up 
her place in my heart to many others, she, perhaps, 
like a faithful Spanish maiden, has been waiting for 
me, and refusing to make another man happy, who 
may be better able than myself to control his incon- 
stant feelings. I wish, therefore, to make an apology 
to her, and to relieve her from her promise, by pro- 
posing, should she be so graciously inclined, to take 
back from her my ring, and to give her her own 
in return.^' 

These words were scarcely pronounced before 
Bosita had done as requested. Such undisguised 
haste cut Dulaurier to the heart, who made the ex- 
change with a trembling hand. To keep up, however, 
the part which he had determined to act, he made a 
show of looking for hers for some time among the 
rings with which his fingers were covered; and this 
circumstance, giving a kind of ludicrous conclusion 
to his confessions, made them testify their delight 
by a laugh. 

" Thank Heaven ! ^^ exclaimed Pedro, who alone 
maintained his composure. 

" Wonderfully well ! " added the Frenchman, re- 
pressing his grief even to the last : " this is what I 
call Spanish frankness, and it is impossible to be set 
aside in a more honourable manner.^^ 

Stefano turned round quickly to shake hands with 
Dulaurier; but was much affected, and suddenly 
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stopped short at seeing the tears coursing down his 
cheeks. 

The soldier's fortitude had given way, and beneath 
the smile on his features his heart was bursting. 

" Dulaurier ! " said the young man, looking him 
full in the face; '^Dulaurier ! you are weeping — you 
are unhappy I ^' 

^' It is because my feelings are overcome," he re- 
plied, turning away his head. 

Stefano's delusion, however, was destroyed. The 
varied emotions and the mysterious language of his 
rival became clear to his mind, and the Spaniard 
beheld the heroism of the Frenchman in all its depth. 

*' Dulaurier," he said, in a low voice, while Pedro 
and his niece were embracing each other; "Dulau- 
rier ! all that you have told me is only a magnificent 
pretext — you love Rosita ! you have not been faith- 
less ! and if you have the generosity to relinquish her 
on my account, I must decline accepting her at the 
expense of your happiness." 

" Silence ! '^ replied the Lieutenant, drying up his 
tears, "and do not mar my handiwork. Yes, it is 
true, I had come to claim the dear creature : I still 
love her, and I have never loved but her. These 
rings are the marriage-rings of my father and mother ; 
and the instances mentioned of my unfaithfulness 
are pure inventions; but we must not permit the 
thought of my misfortune to poison the happiness of 
her whom you love. Besides, you suffered yourself 
to be anathematized by your father in order to save 
my life ; I therefore may well consent to be forgotten 
by my promised fair one, in order that I may secure 
your happiness. One sacrifice in return for another, 
young man! France is equal to Spain, and we are quits I 
Farewell, then, my kind Spanish friends! my pre- 
servers ! ^^ he added, in a low tone of voice. " While 
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I rejoin ray regiment, do you celebrate your marriage 
joyfully; and may we never meet on a field of battle 
in this unfortunate country ! ^' 

" Farewell ! " replied Stefano, his eyes filled with 
tears. 

Dulaurier embraced him once more, shook hands 
with Don Riaz^ kissed Rosita, and then went away to 
rejoin his comrades in the barn. 

*' Right about, march!" were his words, as he 
headed his detachment, which defiled before the window 
to the sound of the drum, while Dulaurier hummed 
in a voice broken by emotion the last two lines of the 
song on the Loves ofAdhemar and Adalifa — 

'* Clings to thine his heart for ever. 
For to thee he first was dear." 

'^ Rosita ! " said Stefano to his cousin, in casting 
a last look at his rival, " now you are free, and we 
shall be happy; but let us never forget the noble 
Dulaurier." 



